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THE EUCHARIST AND PEACE 
Tue Eprror 


HE theme of this month’s international Eucharistic Con- 

gress at Barcelona, “The Eucharist and Peace’, might seem 

at first to be far removed from the needs of our time, 
simply the latest example of the Church’s escape from the 
intolerable dilemma of the world as it is into the security of the 
world to come. For peace is so largely thought of in terms of a 
pragmatic avoidance of war that the roots of peace are ignored, 
or, if they be exposed, they soon become a scandal, a cause of 
stumbling. 

Not the least of our contemporary maladies is the confident 
invocation of such concepts as ‘peace’, ‘freedom’, ‘justice’, but 
with a wilful refusal to pay the hard cost their meaning demands. 
For peace is a work and not a policy: its accomplishment lies 
beyond the area of covenants or even of atomic bombs. It is 
particularly dangerous for Christians to take comfort in the name 
of a peace that is only rooted in the formidable growth of the 
material ‘safeguards of peace’: dangerous, because when all that 
political and economic power can achieve is in readiness, the 
radical work of peace is still to be begun. 

Opus justitiae pax. Pope Pius XII’s device is a sufficient reminder 
of what must be the constant preoccupation of the Church. Christ 
is our peace, and the establishment of the kingdom of his justice 
is the vocation of all who are made one in him who ‘has made the 
two nations one, breaking down the wall that was a barrier 
between us, the enmity there was between us, in his own mortal 
nature’. (Eph. ii, 14.) And this work of man’s reconciliation to 
God, in which is grounded the work of man’s reconciliation with 
his fellow-men, is not a gesture of the past merely: to be recalled 
with longing as though it were no more effective, an inspiration 
but not a present reality. In Catholic belief the Eucharist is 
precisely the re-presentation throughout all ages of the very cause 
of peace, the work itself and not merely the memory of it. ‘It is 
the Lord’s death you are heralding, whenever you eat this bread 
and drink this cup, until he comes’ (I Cor. xi, 26). 

It is so at every level: the individual’s reconciliation within 
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THE EUCHARIST AND PEACE 195 
himself, the unity of family life, the harmony of social order, the 


peace of nations. The concentric circles have a single centre, the 
redemptive work of Christ and that work as renewed in all times 
and places in the eucharistic sacrifice. This is not to say that there 
is no Christian contribution to the debate as to how in a broken 
world men may achieve a temporal peace. The Christian fact is 
not a way of retreat from the fact of present strife: rather is it the 
unique type of reconciliation from which all men’s efforts to 
establish peace must take their meaning and their dimension. Thus 
the Barcelona Congress does not confine itself to the splendours 
of eucharistic worship, though that indeed lies at the centre of the 
gathering as it must. The Congress will have much to say—in this 
faithful to the unceasing teaching of recent Popes—of the deep 
causes of our present discontents. And such factors as racial dis- 
crimination, social injustice and the abuse of national power are 
maladies in the moral order. They are discussed indeed in the 
assemblies of the United Nations, and they will be discussed no 
less in this assembly of the true international, the Catholic Church, 
which exists simply to perpetuate the reconciling work of 
Christ. But the + lhe in Barcelona pre-suppose that all a 
secular order can achieve must be fruitless unless it be related to 
that constant centre which is Christ and his charity. 

Does this mean that the politicians can hope for no lasting peace 
until alknations are on their knees in a common acknowledgment 
of Christ’and the Church? And is an Eucharistic Congress only the 
affair of the faithful, without meaning for the millions who do not 
believe? fn the end—and the end may be tomorrow or a million 
years hemce—the answer lies hidden in the mystery of God’s 
providggtial will for all mankind. But there is an immediate task 
and a$g-sent responsibility. For Christians that means, as it always 
has rhggetge the acceptance of the fact that for them is wholly 

iiggongregavit nos in unum Christi amor. The unity of Chris- 
iguasy fruit of the love of Christ, made present and available 
Bein the offering of the sacrifice which is his and in which 
Sage And the knowledge of that unity serves more than the 
ee body of all believers, for ‘the Lord will claim for his 
weexreration still to come; heaven itself will make known his 
Mews to a people yet to be born, a people of the Lord’s own 
ages (Ps. xxi, 32). 
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THE ETHICAL BASIS OF MEDICINE! 
Hirary J. CARPENTER, O.P. - 


THICO-MEDICAL controversy, as exemplified in the 
He= furore created by the Holy Father’s pronouncement 

on the natural right to life of the unborn child, is no new 
thing. More often than not the controversy revolves around 
problems that are sentimental in essence (the word is not used in 
any pejorative sense), and which are based upon false antitheses. 
As the eminent physician and neurologist, Dr F. M. R. Walshe, 
has acutely observed, ‘all these antitheses arise from the unguarded 
use of abstraction, and from a false simplification of the welter of 
things and processes we encounter when we seek to build a 
philosophy of medicine. If we are to achieve a philosophy we 
must escape from the fragmentation of ideas that comes of think- 
ing too exclusively in the static terms of classifications.’2 Dr 
Walshe is not concerned in this oration to consider the particular 
false antithesis of ethics and medicine; he is dealing with medicine 
in terms of ‘art in science’; but his terms of reference are most 
significant. “The truth is surely that every successive layer of 
thought in the analysis of nature . . . stops at a halfway house when 
tracing its ideas back to their basic elements, and is content with 
ideas of a generality sufficient for its immediate purpose. Yet each 
remains a field of discourse in its own right; one of the many 
layers in the palimpsest of natural knowledge, each of which has 
its own distinguishable intellectual content. Medicine is no excep- 
tion to this rule. For philosophy alone there is no halfway house, 
for its ideas aim at a supreme generality. ... Yet we must surely 
aim at the highest degree of understanding of the foundations of 
our thoughts and actions. ...’ 

Dr Walshe is, happily, by no means alone in his wise approach 
to medical science and practice. Nevertheless, in the grave issues 
which arise in medical problems involving human rights and 
duties it is clear that the ultimate foundations of thought and 


1 The third article in the series on ‘Some Contemporary Moral Problems’. 

2 The Structure of Medicine and its Place among the Sciences. The Harveian 
Oration delivered before the Royal College of Physicians of London, by 
F. M. R. Walshe, M.D., D.SC., F.R.C.P., F.R.S. (1948). 
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THE ETHICAL BASIS OF MEDICINE 197 


action tend to be overlooked or disregarded. It need not be ques- 
tioned but that all those concerned in the deciding of such issues 
are sincere and unselfish in their desire to promote the welfare of 
human society and of the individuals who go to make up that 
society; they are concerned for the good of mankind. But often 
enough their concern ‘stops at a halfway house’ and does not 
extend to the good of mankind in the completest connotation of 
the term. This deeper wisdom is attained, even on a natural plane, 
only when medicine is set in its proper place in the hierarchy of 
the sciences and its relative subordination is recognised. 

This is not to depreciate the science of medicine. Like other 
sciences, it has its own proper objective and its own sphere of 
authority. In purely medical matters the doctor is the only com- 
petent authority and within those limits medical science exercises 
a sovereignty that is not to be gainsaid. But it must not overstep 
those limits, otherwise it is at once open to criticism: and the 
danger of overstepping is imminent, for the phrase “purely medical 
matters’, theoretically intelligible, does not find its counterpart 
in objective reality. Medicine is concerned with the constituents 
and functions of the human body, with only one element in that 
complex being essentially defined as ‘rational animal’. But the 
constituents and functions of the human body cannot be separated 
in fact from the man as a whole, from his aesthetic tastes, his 
artistic abilities, his intellectual attainments, his free will, his 
ethical values and obligations, his ultimate purpose in life, his 
first cause and his last end. Medicine cannot disregard these other 
and more important constituents and functions of man, but it 
may not legislate for them. It is rightly concerned with the cor- 
poreal well-being of man, but this does not constitute the whole 
of his well-being. The value and importance of health, and even 
of life itself, must be qualified by their subordination to the 
highest norms of human good, norms which are co-ordinated in 
relation to natural law in the science of ethics. 

Ethics, or the science of human conduct, establishes and controls 
the means whereby a man may attain to good, that is to the 
happiness and completion for which he was made and for which 
his nature craves. It marks out the road to the ultimate fulfilment 
of his being in accordance with the purpose of his creation: it 
enables a man to order his life from its every aspect in accordance 
with an objective and immutable standard of moral good and 
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evil: and by moral good and evil is meant that which is good or 
evil for the man as a whole. There are many standards of good 
in the arts and sciences and in the kaleidoscope of human living; 
but over and above them all are the ultimates to which all others 
must be subordinated, the divinely appointed laws of human 
conduct codified in the science of ethics. Nor need we explicitly 
include the laws of supernatural morality in this context, for they 
are the perfections by grace of the natural laws revealed by God 
through his Church and are outside the orbit of the normal 
ethico-medical problems which are in the order of natural 
morality and can be resolved on a basis of reason without the 
necessity of an appeal to authority. 

The basic importance of ethics in relation to medicine is most 
readily observed in the philosophical notion of the fourfold 
causality—efficient, formal, material and final, which answers the 
question: Why? the question that is the beginning of all wisdom. 
This becomes the more apparent when it is realised that the final 
cause conditions the other three; a principal efficient cause acts 
for the accomplishment of some purpose, the effect is produced 
with that purpose in view and its intrinsic constitution, material 
and formal, is calculated to provide the effect with the best means 
for attaining its designed end. Thus in creating man with all his 
bodily, mental and spiritual needs and capabilities, the Creator 
had some definite purpose which was revealed in those needs and 
was to be accomplished by those capabilities. Nor are these 
functions and capacities mutually unrelated; on the contrary it is 
obvious that they must be very precisely subordinated one to 
another. The various bodily organs, with the nerves, glands, 
hormones and so on, must preserve their ordered functions if the 
health of the body is to be maintained. But the only purpose of 
bodily health is to serve the needs of man in the higher rational 
activities of his composite nature. The health of the body is 
rightly judged to be good, but only so far as it serves man in the 
more important task of preserving health of soul, of learning the 
eternal verities and striving after the supreme good. ‘If thy eye 
offend thee, pluck it out.’ Bodily health is not an end in itself. It is a 
good and desirable thing, but only to the extent that it conduces 
to a further and more important purpose. Even on a natural level 
it may sometimes happen that a man can save his life only by 
losing it. 
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THE ETHICAL BASIS OF MEDICINE 199 

It is clear, then, that medical science plays an important part in 
the divine ordering of human affairs, controlling as it does an 
important side of human existence; but it is equally clear that it is 
subordinated to, and at least remotely regulated by, that science 
which governs not one side but the whole range of human life 
and activity, namely ethics. Ethics is therefore at once the support 
and control of medicine. 

It may be significant that in primitive peoples the ‘medicine 
man’ is both priest and doctor. It is certain, at any rate, that 
amongst civilised peoples the doctor will often enough find him- 
self called upon to eheh or advise in matters of moral as well as 
medical import. It behoves him to be clear, therefore, as to his 
rights and his obligations in such cases. As far as the medical aspect 
my a case is concerned the doctor is obviously the one person 

ualified to speak with authority. In a particular case he may judge 

t an expectant mother’s life is at stake if the pregnancy is 
allowed to take its ordinary course. That judgment he is un- 
doubtedly qualified to make. But has he the right to declare that 
the pregnancy must be terminated or in fact to terminate it? 
Certainly medical science does not give him these rights, for they 
involve issues outside the sphere of medicine, issues which pertain 
exclusively to the domain of ethics and must be determined by 
standards other than those of medicine. He may well find on 
occasion, as with the case in point, that his ethical judgment is at 
variance with the medical and must therefore overrule it; nor 
must sentiment be allowed to intervene to the clouding of reason. 

If the point is put in terms of Catholic teaching and belief, its 
compelling truth will be recognised at once by any Catholic. If 
man is made to know, love and serve God in this life in order to 
be united to him in the eternal happiness of the Beatific Vision, 
then clearly all his qualities, powers and activities, even life itself, 
must be directed and controlled in view of this final purpose; any 
deviation from this course will militate against a man’s own well- 
being. Eugenic arguments in favour of birth-prevention, for 
example, lose their force for those who recognise marriage to be 
a sacrament, a means of grace and of the love of God. But the 
point can be taken, against the false humanitarianism of the 
materialist, or what Dr Walshe has called ‘the learned ignorance’ 
sometimes to be observed in the scientist, even on the lower level 
of reason and natural law. 
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In any science, and particularly in the practical application of 
any science, the notion of ‘good’ and ‘not good’ is paramount; 
this is peculiarly true of an essentially humane science like medi- 
cine. But ‘good’ can only be defined in terms of purpose. Any 
science is basically a rationalised ordering of common-sense; and 
common-sense requires the answers to its catechism which begins 
with the questions: Who made you? Why were you made? With 
these answers the standard of ‘the good’ can be established and the 
necessary subordination of the relative good to the ultimate. It is 
good to eat. For eating’s sake: Obviously not, otherwise the more 
one ate the better one would be. The good of eating is estimated 
by its purpose, which is bodily health. For health’s sake: Obviously 
not, unless it is to be accepted that the more completely animal 
a man becomes the better he will be. The good of health is to be 
estimated by its purpose, namely the readier functioning of the 
powers of the soul. The implication of mens sana in corpore sano is 
none the less true for the triteness of its expression, but it is here 
that a practical interest in the catechism of common-sense so often 
tends to peter out and the all-important question of the ultimate 
purpose is not pursued. Yet it is not difficult to discover man’s 
ultimate purpose, at least to the extent that this is indicated in his 
own natural make-up, for it must evidently be the fulfilment of 
his highest capacities, of his intelligence and his will, by some 
sort of apprehension and enjoyment of supreme truth and good- 
ness, that is to say God. Human needs and capacities speak human 
purpose; the ultimate needs and highest faculties speak the final 
purpose. The law and measure of human life and action, which 
alone will guarantee the attainment of this purpose, are integral 
to human nature itself and are primarily expressed in the natural 
moral law. The force of that law is not compulsion from without 
but necessity from within. Any man, be he doctor or economist, 
psychologist or politician, or just the ordinary man-in-the-street, 
is lacking in elementary common-sense if he is not prepared to 
submit his practical judgment to the test of morality and the 
dictates of conscience. 

Dr Walshe has observed in another place} that ‘clinical medicine 
at its best may be made a continual discipline in logical thinking, 
tending to the progressive ordering of our knowledge’, but this 


3 The Arts of Medicine and their Future. The Lloyd Roberts Lecture delivered in 
Manchester in October, 1951. (See The Lancet, Nov. 17, 1951, p- 795-) 
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THE ETHICAL BASIS OF MEDICINE 201 


discipline can be attained only by the cultivation of those ‘intel- 
lectual arts by which the patient’s total situation as a human 
person is grasped and assessed’. In view of his expressed apprecia- 
tion of the worth of aristotelian and thomistic philosophy, there 
can be no doubt but that Dr Walshe would readily concede the 
even greater importance of the practical science of ethics as the 
final court of appeal in assessing a patient’s total situation as a 
human person. What he so rightly calls the caritas required in the 
true physician implies indeed patience and understanding and at 
times firmness, as he observes, and these in relation not only to 
the immediate but also the ultimate well-being of the patient as a 
human person. This relationship need not always be consciously 
recognised, but it must be habitual; and when problems arise 
which clearly involve moral issues it must not only be recognised 
but must prevail. It is the common fashion of modern science to 
shrug off impatiently the outmoded medieval concepts of objec- 
tive and ultimate ethical obligations. It is all the more satisfying, 
therefore, to find this eminent physician and fellow of the Royal 
Society rejecting this common notion, this ‘quaint conceit’ as he 
dubs it, that we have ‘escaped the cramping theocentric pre- 
occupations of our ancestors to breathe the larger and freer air of 
modern science’, a conceit that arises, as he wisely surmises, ‘from 
the poverty of historical sense that is a necessary consequence of 
the premature specialisation that cuts short our education in 
youth’. It is a tragedy that in this age of science the most important 
— science of them all, the science of living and dying, is so 

gely unrecognised or despised to the imminent peril of civilisa- 
tion and of mankind itself. 

The danger to humanity at the present time is, of course, the 
already widespread and rapidly increasing materialism of outlook 
in all grades of society, fostered by the tremendous advances of 
physical science which tends more and more to treat man as a 
mere mechanism or at best as just a higher grade animal. The 
humane science of medicine does not escape from this pernicious 
tendency. The admitted, and indeed designed, loss of the sense of 
personal responsibility and practical judgment resulting from 
frontal leukotomy is an outstanding case in point. Yet it should be 
obvious to the poorest intelligence that if life means no more than 
material existence on this planet, if the amazing powers of a 
man’s soul stand for nothing and do not transcend and control his 
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animal instincts, if happiness and purpose are to be looked for 
only in bodily health and material enjoyment, if the summit of 
human hopes is the physical utopia of the perfect animal, then 
there is no real value in human living, and euthanasia or suicide 
will be the only sensible course for the many. 

This is no manichean effort to disparage the corporeal in man 
nor to minimise the high importance of medical science and 
practice. On the contrary it is rather an effort towards the better 
appreciation of both by drawing attention to the transcendent 
importance they assume once they are set in due subordination to 
ultimate human purpose, and to the consequent ancillary function 
of medicine in relation to ethics. And in this context it is important 
to observe that in those cases where the Church has spoken 
decisively on certain ethico-medical problems she has not imposed 
arbitrary judgments bearing no relation to human circumstances, 
but has declared certain inevitable resolutions of the natural law. 
But problems of a similar character have arisen and may yet arise 
upon which the Church has not spoken and possibly need not 
speak. The Church does not solve every case of conscience except 
in principle; it often pertains to the individual to resolve particular 
applications of the moral law, whether natural or supernatural, by 
the inter-mediation of practical judgment in the shape of con- 
science. Both ethics and medicine represent codified rules of pro- 
cedure; but whereas the latter is concerned with proximate and 
material ends, the former is concerned with the universal and 
ultimate end of man. But in both the operative force is a judgment 
of the practical reason, arising from scientific knowledge but 
rectified in both cases by the moral virtue of prudence, the per- 
fection or quality of the practical reason which controls and directs 
all right human judgments, including those of medicine, by 
measuring them against the final purpose of man. Of all scientific 
men, a doctor most needs this wisdom which will enable him to 
see on occasion that good medicine is bad morals and therefore 
not truly for the good of the patient. 

Notwithstanding the mechanistic tendency of biological 
research, the general practitioner at least has long recognised the 
medical importance of the interaction between mind and body, 
and in many respects this interaction appears to have become 
much more marked of recent years, as witness for example the 
prevalence and curious behaviour of peptic ulcers, the new 
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THE ETHICAL BASIS OF MEDICINE 203 


methods of dealing with such high-sounding oddities as elyri- 
phobia, or the modern developments in geriatrics. There is no 
question but that the setting of the mind and heart of a patient at 
rest is a prime factor in dealing with many medical cases. This 
demands of a doctor in a notable degree those qualities of sym- 
pathy, understanding and occasional firmness, already referred to, 
which make him so often the guide, philosopher and friend of his 
patients, and which incidentally tend more and more to disappear 
under a state-controlled medical service. In the interests of medi- 
cine itself this necessary relation must be a personal and humane 
one, and it must move to the easing of the mind and the heart if 
it is to be wholly effective. In other words the doctor must be 
interested in the whole good of the patient, a good that is attain- 
able only when a man is orientated towards his final purpose. It 
may happen that the doctor does not find his ethical learning 
equal to his medical; in which case, if he is wise, he will turn to 
the ethical expert for guidance. Thus we so often find the doctor 
and the priest in grateful collaboration at the bedside of the sick. 
That is a practical application of a fundamental principle in the 
humane art of medicine. The ethico-medical problems that have 
arisen and will arise are not textbook problems but real problems 
of human life and death. Nevertheless they are to be solved onl 
by an appreciation of the supreme part played by morality in 

uman concerns and by the steadfast application of the im- 
mutable principles of ethics to medical practice. 


FOUR CHALLENGES TO RELIGION 
1i—Jung! 
Victor WHITE, O.P. 

T may seem odd to count the psychology of C. G. Jung as a 
] ee: to religion. It is more usual to complain that, as 

Freud doffed the physician’s coat for the professor’s gown, so 
Jung, still more incongruously, has assumed the clergyman’s 
surplice—if not the robes of the magician, the prophet, the 
mystagogue. Yet I think that the friendliness of Jung presents a 
far more serious and radical challenge to religion as we know it 
than did ever the hostility of Freud. 


1 The second of a series of broadcasts given on the B.B.C. European Service 
on the Sundays of January, 1952. 
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For Freud, religion was an obsessional neurosis. For Jung it 
seems to be rather the absence of religion that is at the root of 
most present-day neurosis among adults. Already in 1932 he 
wrote: ‘During the past thirty years, people from all the civilised 
countries of the earth have consulted me.... Among all my 
patients in the second half of life (that is to say, over thirty-five) 
there has not been one whose problem in the last resort was not 
that of finding a religious outlook on life. It is safe to say that 
every one of them fell ill because he had lost that which the living 
religions of every age have given to their followers.’ 

How did it come about, this diametrically opposite evaluation 
of religion—by two psychologists who once worked together in 
close harmony and considerable mutual admiration? Their early 
differences, on the surface at least, had nothing whatever to do 
with religion or philosophy. Jung was every bit as sceptical of 
both as was Freud. Theirs were wholly professional differences, 
concerned with the interpretation of actual psychological facts, 
and with what was, and was not, therapeutically successful. 

The coming rift was already visible in Jung’s Wandlungen und 
Symbole der Libido, written in 1911. Jung still accepted, even 
stressed, Freud’s ideas about the origin, and the illusoriness, of 
religion. But he recognised that traditional religious beliefs and 
practices (whatever else they may have been) had in fact func- 
tioned as a sort of mass-therapy, or at least as a preventive against 
the sort of neuroses that afflict modern man. He still told us that 
‘the religious instinct feeds upon the incestuous libido of the 
infantile period’; but all that is becoming less important. Jung was 
becoming sceptical of the value of reducing all psychological 

henomena back to their origins in the experiences of the patient's 
Letime: the hoped-for, healing ‘abreaction’ by no means always 
occurred; this stirring up of forgotten memories seemed often 
to have the effect of making the patient more rather than less 
absorbed in his own past and miseries. Bygone illusions were 
destroyed right enough, but nothing positive and constructive 
took their place to enable him to cope with the present and the 
future. Jung was already beginning to see that the psychologist 
should attend, not just to the cause of the complex in the past, but 
to its function in the present, its possibilities of growth and inte- 
gration in the future. Later, this will involve a complete revaluation 
of Freud’s own conception of religion: from this new standpoint 
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FOUR CHALLENGES TO RELIGION 205 
of growth and function, God—psychologically speaking —will be 
less an exalted, substitute Father, than the physical father, the 
child’s little substitute for God. 

But Jung was becoming fascinated with a new interest: the 
astonishing resemblances he found between the dreams and 
phantasies of modern people and the religious beliefs and ritual 
practices of past ages, not only in Europe but all over the globe. 
Soon it began to appear also—at least in certain cases and stages 
of psycho-analysis—that it was very much better for the patient’s 
health and sanity to talk about these resemblances as they emerged 
in his dreams than to follow the old way of purely reductive 
analysis. Later, Jung came to believe that dream-symbols, for 
instance, were very much more than he and Freud had hitherto 
supposed. They had treated them as if they were merely signs and 
symptoms: sources of disguised information about the patient’s 
repressions. But Jung began to notice that, when for instance a 
patient has a series of dreams which resemble an ancient initiation 
rite, they can have upon him very much the same effect as the 
rites were intended to have—release from the inhibiting family 
ties, a better adaptability to the demands of society. We have not 
exhausted all that is in a symbol when we have translated it into 
some scientific terminology; on the contrary, we have probably 
killed it. A living symbol ‘does something to us’; it moves us, 
shifts our centre of awareness, changes our values. Whether it is 
just looked at, or heard, acted out, painted out, written out or 
danced out, it arouses not only thought, but delight, fear, awe, 
horror, perhaps a deeper insight. It is psychologically effective for 
good or ill in its own right, and is not just a cipher for something 
else. A symbol, Jung will say, is the psychological machine which 
transforms psychic energy into work, much as a turbine trans- 
forms the untamed useless energy of a torrent into power that 
can be controlled and applied. 

In particular (and already in his 1911 book) Jung noticed the 
frequent recurrence of the motif of sacrifice. No cure, no radical 
change of mentality (no change of mind, or metanoia as the New 
Testament calls it) could come about, until the old ego had died; 
then only could rebirth or resurrection, recovery, take place—a 
new lease of life begin. This alone was to make collaboration with 
the ego-centred psychology of Freud impossible. It was to show, 
too, that Freud had been mistaken, not in the facts but in his 
B 
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interpretation, when he saw incestuous union with the mother as 
the goal of libido. The longing for the return to the womb is 
itself symbolic as the pre-requisite to rebirth from the spirit, the 
Pneuma (as Christ had told Nicodemus). 

To cut short a very long story, Jung has been brought to the 
conclusion that repressed or unconscious religion is at the root of 
most of our modern malaise both in the individual and in society. 
As he has written: “Whenever the Spirit of God is excluded from 
human consideration, an unconscious substitute takes its place’, 
And again, “The gods have become diseases; not Zeus but the 
solar plexus now rules Olympus and causes the oddities of the 
professional office hour, or disturbs the brain of the politician and 
journalist who then unwittingly release mental epidemics. ... 
When God is not recognised, selfish desires develop, and out of 
this selfishness comes illness.’ To his Freudian colleagues who 
would accuse him of unconcern for scientific integrity, when he 
calls a neurotic illusion divine, Jung answers: ‘It is not a matter of 
unconcern whether one calls something a “mania” or a “God”. 
To serve a mania is detestable and undignified: to serve a God is... 
rich in possibilities, because it means yielding to a higher, invisible 
and spiritual being.’ To theologians and others who accuse him of 
‘psychologising’ God, he answers that he does not say that God 
is ‘nothing but’ a psychological function, but that it is beyond the 
competence of empirical psychology to say more, and that (I 
quote again): ‘If 1 know that God is anyhow a mighty activity in 
my soul, at once I must concern myself with him; he can then 
become even unpleasantly important, and in practical ways too.’ 

All this is, of course, very suspect to those who have been 
trained in the mechanistic traditions of the old schools of 
science—it was clearly very suspect to Jung himself for many 
years. In spite of the lessons of more recent developments in 
physics, it is still not easy to admit imponderables into science, and 
risk the overthrow of cogent and comprehensible systems—even 
at the cost of disregarding manifest facts. Those critics whose 
writings suggest that they are more solicitous for the tidiness of 
the psychiatrist’s own mind than for the health and happiness of 
their patients will doubtless continue to dub Jung an unscientific 
mystic and mystifier: certainly Jung’s later excursions into the 
more exotic byways of superstition and magic will do nothing to 
appease them. But Jung’s work is hardly less disturbing to the 
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professed theist and religious believer, even to a zealot for his 
creed or for his church. Perhaps even he has long ago ceased to 
think of God, and good and evil spirits, as ever active influences 
in his own life and conduct; almost unwittingly he has so ‘objecti- 
fied’ them, confined them to Sundays, that is has never occurred 
to him that their ceaseless activities could and should become 
empirically observable—and a challenge to searching self-exam- 
ination. 

For it would be grossly misleading to quote Jung as an apologist 
for religion as he finds it among us Europeans today. And it is not 
as an apologist but as a challenge that I see him. Doubtless there is 
much in his own published writings that has been, and will be, 
itself challenged—both by the theologian on one side and by the 
scientist and the psychiatrist on the other. He himself would have 
it so, and that we take nothing on faith from him. His 
challenge to the unprejudiced sceptic and unbeliever is obvious 
enough. His challenge to the professed believer is perhaps more 
subtle—but no less serious. It is comparatively easy for him to 
dismiss Freud, who never took religion very seriously anyhow, 
and whose psycho-analysis can be labelled as ‘science’ and so 
somehow outside the concern of ultimate beliefs and values. Jung 
insists that such a dichotomy is impossible: that consciously or 
unconsciously religion affects everything in our lives. Whether 
we belong to any denomination or none, he challenges us to 
become more conscious, more responsible, more adult in our 
religion—or irreligion—if we would not destroy ourselves and 
our fellows. Western man fools himself when he thinks he has 
outgrown religion and has no need of God—as he is learning in 
the bitter Nemesis to his pretensions to self-sufficiency. But he has 
outgrown an infantile religiosity which is no more than an escape- 
mechanism, an outer and theoretic compensation for inner god- 
lessness in practice. If Jung’s work, directly or indirectly, enables 
us to understand what is involved when we either affirm, den 
or doubt the reality of God, his searching challenge will indeed be 


well met. 
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THE ENIGMA OF LEON BLOY 
MaArGARET HAVARD-WILLIAMS 


HE readers of Léon Bloy can be divided, on the whole, 

into two opposing camps. Those who read his work 

primarily for its religious content see him as a pious 
Christian who vehemently protested against the evils of the 
modern world; and, even if his imperfections are recognised, few 
critics have attempted to explain or even reconcile the conflicting 
tendencies of his character. There are others, however, who frankly 
scoff at his Christian principles, finding it impossible to believe in 
the religious sincerity of a man who could live, during the greater 
part of fis life, on the generosity of his friends, and could cover his 
enemies with violent scorn and abuse. 

Few writers have penetrated very far into the motives and 
principles of this puzzling man: he is either dismissed as a literary 
joke, or accepted unquestioningly for the sincerity of his faith. 
The complexity of his character is, nevertheless, bewildering. The 
more we study his correspondence and diaries, the more uncertain 
we become of what he is setting out to achieve. Bloy seems to 
have lived his life on two distinct levels. He certainly saw himself 
as a modern St Francis, an apostle of poverty in a world of mater- 
ialism, reduced to begging and borrowing from friends to provide 
his daily bread; yet contemporary records show that he spent a 
great deal of money on absinthe and amusements, and his poverty 
could undoubtedly have been mitigated by more careful manage- 
ment and foresight. How can Léon Bloy, fighter and hater of his 
fellow men, be reconciled with the Christian evangelist he claimed 
to be? How can the devout Catholic have been attracted by some 
of the most obscene tendencies in the literature of his day? The 
answer to all these problems can, I suggest, be found in a deeper 

etration into the piety and the religious outlook of Bloy 
imself. 

The keynote of Bloy’s religious life is to be found, above all, in 
his intense love for God. The man who could alienate most of his 
contemporaries by the vindictiveness of his pen was, at heart, 
tender and affectionate. Love was the guiding principle of his life 
and the mainspring of his religion. In his view, the simplicity of 
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love was all that mattered in religion: none of the achievements of 
human genius could be compared with the glory of a simple and 
sincere act of faith. He was opposed to any complicated reasoning 
on religious questions. He would tell those whom he attempted to 
convert to religion that the essential thing was to submit one’s 
intellect to what God chose to reveal. 
“You have only to learn the questions from the children’s catechism 
...then ask for baptism. You have a perfect right to it; and St 
Philip the Deacon demanded nothing more from the Ethiopian 
eunuch than an act of faith and desire. The grace of the sacrament 
will do the rest.” ! 
But, in spite of his insistence on the pre-eminence of love which 
our Lord himself stated was the foundation of true religion, there 
must have been some ‘flaw’ in the cohesion of Bloy’s religious 
system. It is to be found largely, I would suggest, in his very 
insistence on the love of God to the exclusion of every other 
consideration in his religious life. In his extreme dislike of all 
ascetic discipline he was surely acting against the traditional prac- 
tice of the Church, which has always regarded ascetisim as having 
a necessary part in spiritual progress. Bloy, however, tended to 
regard the discipline which the clergy imposed upon their flock 
as a hindrance rather than a help to the growth of the love of God 
within the soul. According to Bloy, the ordinary confessor 
refuses to recognise a saint even when he sees one, and is all too 
eager to discourage the repentant sinner with the remembrance 
of sins which are passed and forgiven. So he calls the Exercises of 
StIgnatius un moule déprimant, and comments on his own spiritual 
development in writing of Marchenoir: 
‘His spiritual progress had been in no way affected by the rewards 
and punishments offered in dreary sermons, in the light of which 
eople are prone to misinterpret the most selfless ecstasy. He had 
allen upon God like a wild beast pouncing on its prey as soon as 
God had revealed himself.’2 
Yet Bloy was a man who could ill afford to disregard the need 
for spiritual discipline. His sensitive nature may have drawn him 
irresistibly to the love of God, but this very sensitivity made it all 
the more difficult for him to love his fellows. His love for God 
may have filled his soul with ecstasy, but not, evidently, with a 
1 Le Pélerin de l’ Absolu, p. 1755. (All references to Bloy’s works are to L’Oeuvre 
Compléte. Paris, Bernouard, 1948-50.) 
2 Le Désespéré, p. 62. 
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feeling of sacrifice and renunciation. He recognised his sins with 
sincerity and humility, but he never overcame them. He never 
got beyond the stage of beating his breast and crying ‘mea culpa’. 
On the other hand, Bloy had the most ardent desire for sanctity, 
and since he regarded all ascetic discipline as base and unworthy, 
he tended to think of holiness as something easily achieved—in 
fact, almost within his grasp. He spoke rather glibly of the highest 
mystical experience as though it were a common occurrence. He 
read writings of the mystics a good deal, and in his letters and 
journals he adapted their phrases, and (perhaps unconsciously) 
applied them, somewhat literally, to himself. 

*,..if only you knew the delights which God bestows and the 

sweet taste of the Holy Ghost.’3 
he writes, quoting Ruysbroek. And when converts are made as 
the result of his work, he writes: 

‘It is as though our Lord Jesus were kissing me on my lips with his 

divine mouth.’4 
Bloy never got, I think we may safely say, beyond the purgative 
way, and yet it is clear throughout his work that he imagined he 
was chosen for something great in the spiritual sphere—‘ am 
certain that something great is in store for me’, he says quite 
openly. Holiness at that stage seemed so easily achieved. 

This, it would seem, helps to explain the ‘enigma of Léon Bloy’. 
All those who have attempted to maintain a balanced view in 
reading Bloy’s work have been baffled that so much sin and such 
intense aspiration to holiness could exist side by side in the same 
man. The explanation is to be found in his extreme pride, the 
pride of an artist who saw himself as a man set apart for the 

iritual guidance of his fellow-men. Bloy himself recognised this 

ifficulty in one of his flashes of insight which make his work of 

such value in the spiritual sphere: 
“We have to admit that true peace is only to be found in religion.... 
I have found joy in this and in nothing else, and my joy was great 
even in the most dreadful suffering. But if this joy is to be lasting, 
one’s life must be a holy one, and that is an easier thing for you to 
achieve than for me. An artist’s vocation has its dangers, bringing 
with it little peace of mind, and my difficulty is just that I am one 
of the most restless of artists.’ 5 

3 Mendiant Ingrat, I, p. 189. 

4 Le Pélerin de P Absolu, p. 1778. 

$ Lettres aux Montchal, p. 309. 
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This he wrote during the loneliness and the disturbing experiences 
of his early life, but in 1902 we find him battling with the same 
problem and certainly not resigned to his unspectacular life as a 
Christian : 

‘I am distressed that my life is so second-rate, and I feel as dis- 

satisfied with myself as I could possibly be. Holiness is far, far 

away, and seems to be moving further liom me all the time.’6 
Nevertheless, we could never accuse Léon Bloy of hollow 
emotionalism, in spite of his desire for ‘quick results’ and his 
somewhat superficial attraction to the mystical life. All through 
his life, Bloy was known for his daily attendance at Mass. During 


his stay in Denmark he would walk miles every day to get to 


church in the depths of a Scandinavian winter, and he saw in 
Pope Pius X’s advocation of daily communion more than a 
counsel of perfection. His devotional life was intense, and the 
impression he made on his intimate friends is significant. Jacques 
Maritain writes that he could never forget the picture of Bloy 
saying his rosary at home slowly and quietly, and Raissa Maritain 
writes: 
‘Much will be forgiven of this man, for he loved much.’7 

The quieter and more realistic attitude with which Bloy faced life 
after his marriage influenced his religion. The small circle of 
devoted friends who gathered round him in his old age, and the 
converts who came into the Church from reading his works were 
held together by the strength of his religious life. 

Yet all consolation seems to have been denied Bloy in his 
devotional life. The violence of his reactions to his literary 
opponents, his pride and intolerance, still harrassed and disturbed 
him. It was not that Bloy’s character made sanctity wholly im- 
possible. The greatest saints have sometimes been the greatest 
sinners. But, it seems, Bloy was not chosen for outstanding 
holiness. St John of the Cross says: 

‘God does not lead to perfect contemplation all those who 
resolutely give themselves up to the interior life. Why is that? God 
alone knows.’8 


It was just this that Bloy could not accept. He tried to make Chris- 


6 Quatre Ans de Captivité 4 Cochons-sur-Marne, p. 937. 

7 Raissa Maritain, Les Grandes Amitiés, New York, 1941, p. 178. 

8 Quoted by R. Garrigou-Lagrange, Christian Perfection and Contemplation 
according to St Thomas Aquinas and St John of the Cross; trans. by M. T. Doyle. 
St Louis, 1937. 
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tianity fit into a neat pattern of cause and effect, prayer and ecstasy, 
and when he found that God does not always work in this way, 
he seems at times to have lost his confidence in Christ’s salvation. 
Why, he asks, has Christ abandoned the world for two thousand 
years without leaving any consolation? When will the Holy 
Ghost descend upon the earth to free man from his struggle with 
sin and bring the unblemished Glory of God? 

It is his struggle with sin, however, and his passionate longing 
for holiness that give the religious writing of Léon Bloy its appeal 
among Catholics, and rightly so. He may have been the se 
ingrat, at times the désespéré, he may have called his fellow 
journalists ‘cochons’ (and, in doing so, apologised to the four- 
footed pigs in the sty for the insult he was conferring upon them!), 
but he was also the pélerin de l’Absolu. Though he himself was 
never permitted to attain to the state of holiness which he so much 
deaeel, he was gifted with spiritual insight, and he saw not only 
the truth but the vital necessity and the inner logic of religion. He 
realised the dreadful consequences of materialism. He saw avarice 
and spiritual sloth not only in their daily manifestations, but 
realised their terrifying consequences in the supernatural sphere. 
He foresaw, to a considerable degree, the calamities which were 
likely to befall the men of the twentieth century. Indulgence in 
sensual enjoyment must of necessity be punished by physical 
chastisement. ‘Suffering is none other than sensuous delight laid 
bare’, he wrote.9 Bernanos!0 saw in Bloy a modern prophet who 
foresaw the consequences of the sins of his age. When Hitler was 
only a baby, Bloy seems to have seen the horrors of Dachau and 
Buchenwald. Even during his lifetime he attracted quite a number 
of converts into the Church, and if his imperfections are seen in 
the light of his religious outlook as a whole, he may yet attract 
many more readers in England, as he did in France, to the Church 
of which he was a devoted member. 


9 Le Pélerin de I’ Absolu, p. 1792. 
10 Bernanos, Dans l’amitié de Léon Bloy, in Luc Estang, Présence de Bernanos, 
Paris, 1947, p. xii. 
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JOHN O’CONNOR 
S. M. ALBERT 


HEN Monsignor John O’Connor slept peacefully in the 

Lord in his eighty-second year on the day which also 

saw the death of his late Majesty King George the 
Sixth—Father John would have chuckled at the coincidence— 
BLackrriars and the Dominican Order lost an old and staunch 
friend. 

His first contacts with the Order are not known to the present 
writer, but he once quoted something which had been told him 
in 1894 by an old novice of Father Tom Burke. Many well- 
known members of the English Province were his friends, among 
them Fathers Bede Jarrett, Hugh Pope and Vincent McNabb. 
Some of them may even have been a little disconcerted and embar- 
rassed by the familiarity with which he spoke or addressed them 
by their Christian names. Until the outbreak of the last war he 
used to invite one of the Friars to his parish every second year to 
conduct a parochial retreat, thus bringing the Dominican habit to 
a part of the world where it was otherwise seldom seen. It was 
unforunate that the death or absence of his friends left the Order 
unrepresented among the hundred-and-fifty priests who attended 
his funeral. 

Though a great admirer of the Order, he never became a 
tertiary. He was too much of a free-lance for that. And while he 
held St Thomas Aquinas in high esteem and considered himself 
his disciple, he could hardly be called a thomist in any strict sense 
of the word. Nor did he claim to be a theologian: ‘reasoning on 
revelation’ was how he described his ruminations and declarations 
on theological topics. Yet in his passionate love of the true and the 
genuine, as he saw it, and in his fierce denunciation of everything 
that seemed to him to savour of cant and hypocrisy and insin- 
cerity, he was surely a true Dominican and thomist at heart. 
Savonarola was one of his heroes (and he was a great hero-wor- 
shipper), and his pamphlet, published by Blackfriars Publications, 

$s witness to his burning conviction of that Friar’s innocence 
and sanctity. 
Dominican, too, was his intense devotion to the rosary, though 
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it doubtless dated back to the family prayers of his Irish home. One 
often met him strolling along the road, deep in meditation, his 
rosary dangling in his hand behind his back. He established the 
Rosary Confraternity in his church and Rosary Sunday always 
brought the blessing of the roses—not, however, as is usual, for 
distribution to the congregation, but presented by the children for 
later distribution among the sick. Whenever possible he conducted 
the October devotions which consisted in the rosary recited before 
the Lady Altar, led by himself kneeling in the front bench, after 
which he turned round and, ‘thinking aloud’ for a while, treated 
his tiny audience to a glimpse of his own deep insight into the 
mysteries which they had just prayed together. Unrubrical, per- 
haps, but contemplare, contemplata aliis tradere surely. Most fitting it 
was, then, that he breathed his last just as those who were kneeling 
around him finished the rosary. 

From the first he was an admirer and supporter of the ideals 
which BLACKFRIARS set out to popularise and became a ready con- 
tributor to its pages.! His readiness may sometimes have been 
rather embarrassing to the editors. ‘I give no theological references 
just to spite you. Besides, no theologian has ever consented to 
think such things. If anyone did I should like to hear from him’, 
was his retort to a Dominican friend’s criticism of a highly 
original article on the Mass which he had asked her to ‘edit’ and 
then submit for publication in BLACKFRIARS. 

Users of the English Dominican Missal will be familiar with his 
translations of the Lauda Sion and other sequences. All the hymns 
of St Thomas were very dear to him, and he repeatedly expressed 
his envy of the Friar Preachers who still have the Laetabundus in 
their Missal. ‘It was a Dominican Pope that biffed it out of our 
missal’, he complained. His renderings of Latin, French and Italian 
hymns and carols are to be found in the Westminster and Arundel 
Hymunals, and in the book of carols edited by Sir Richard Terry 
as well as among his own poems. His favourite was perhaps Oi 
Betleem, a Basque carol of great pathos and beauty. To hear him 
sing it was an experience not soon forgotten. 

O Bethlehem! 
"Tis not the rosebud’s time to open, 
O Bethlehem! 


1 His contributions began with a metrical translation of the Pange lingua gloriosi 
in April 1921 and continued for the remainder of his life. 
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JOHN O'CONNOR 
Yet fallen petals haunt thy ways, 


Deep desolation mourns in Rama, 

Rachel bewailing sons that are not, 

Disconsolate, O Bethlehem! 
Some of his best translations of Latin hymns were fitted to the 
plaint chant melodies, for he advocated a judicious use of the 
vernacular in the Liturgy. 

Very often his letters would contain snatches of verse, especially 
from Dante. ‘Here is another bit of Dante, just come: 

Lady, so great art thou and of such might, 

That he who would have grace and thee doth miss 

Would have his longing without wing take flight.’ 
His verses, together with his translations of Claudel’s Satin Slipper 
and Maritain’s Art and Scholasticism, earned him an international 
reputation. He had a happy knack of capturing the ‘feel’ of 
another language, and although he was perhaps at his best when 
dealing with spiritual and mystical themes, he could employ 
colloquial and even vulgar phraseology with equal effect. His 
rendering of one of Horace’s Odes reproduced in The Tablet of 
February 26th is an instance of this. To hear him sing or recite 
his own compositions, serious or otherwise, was entertainment 
indeed. 

Literature, art, drama, music, architecture, above all everything 
pertaining to the service of God—all these and much beside 
claimed his interest and evoked his highly personal and often 
controversial observations. Most of the literary productions in 
which he expounded his views were printed privately, but it was 
as a conversationalist that he excelled rather than as a writer, and 
it is a misfortune that no Boswell was at hand to pass on to a wider 
— what was not always fully appreciated by the actual 

earers. 

The world at large may remember and evaluate him for his 
humanism, and as the friend of Belloc, Chesterton, Baring, Birrell, 
Gill, Terry and a host of others. But these friends would surely 
have been the first to admit that they, like the thousands of 
humbler folk to whom he ministered during close on fifty-seven 
years of his priestly life, esteemed him most for his worth as a 
man and a priest. 

His personality and attainments could have given him a pass- 
port to any society, for he shone in any company and he might 
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have achieved far greater fame had he concentrated on any one 
of his many interests. But he chose to live out his life among the 
‘dark satanic mills’ of the West Riding, and so far as one could 
tell lived it as happily as a king. Sometimes he spoke a little wist- 
fully of an offer of a private chaplaincy which he had rejected 
when quite a young man, but his face always brightened as he 
added: ‘and yet if I had accepted that I should never have received 
Chesterton into the Church’. In a life that must have brought 
many consolations to his priestly heart, that one obviously stood 
— For the last thirty-two years of his life he was in charge 
of St Cuthbert’s, Bradford, and he was in truth wedded to his 
parish. Despite old age and ill-health he remained its pastor until 
the end, and even when at one time there was question of possible 
retirement, he planned to find a home within the parish. Perhaps 
it we to know Bradford to realise what devotion that 
implied. 

tr John’—his friends never got used to the ‘Monsignor’—was 
not, perhaps, a typical priest. But he was not typically anything. 
He was, as his Bishop observed in his panegyric, ‘unique’, 
uniquely himself. And by a merciful provision of Providence, he 
remained completely himself to the very end, physically weak, 
but mentally as alert as ever. On the afternoon of his death he had 
a long discussion with a fellow priest on a subject always dear to 
his heart—higher education. Then a sudden collapse, the last rites 
consciously received and responded to, the rosary and the end. 
And as he lay in his coffin, clad in a purple Ditchling vestment, in 
the church which he had hated for its architecture yet loved and 
served so well as God’s house and his charge, there was a look of 
peace and joy and the stamp of holiness on his face. “He seemed to 
say: There, I told you what it would be like, and now I know 
what it is to see God’ was the comment of a friend. 

Chesterton has immortalised the portrait, in parts slightly 
libellous, of the little round figure with umbrella and brown paper 
parcels, but his friends will surely prefer to remember him as he 
smiles his impish whimsical smile from his memorial card, clad in 
surplice and stole, the biretta crowning the genial face and hiding 
the ‘bump of benevolence’. 

We all know the ‘Secret of Father Brown’, but what of the 
secret of Father John? It was, surely, that he always retained in a 
vivid degree the utter simplicity, naturalness et humility of a 
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child. Often, maybe, he was an enfant terrible, but always the 
child serenely at home in its Father’s house. And of such is the 
kingdom of heaven. His innocence—‘impregnable innocence’ it 
has been called—was that cleanness of heart which merits even 
in this life to see God. And so in all and above all he sought and 
saw God, and having found him, strove to share his discovery 
with others. His wisdom was that knowledge which is hidden 
from the worldly wise and the foolish (and how he castigated 
folly !) but is revealed to God’s little ones. That wisdom shone out 
in his brilliant intuitions on every conceivable subject and lay at 
the heart of his versatility. 

He was a true man of prayer and a real contemplative. Prayer 
came as naturally to him in the street or on the bus as in his church. 
His Mass, tranquil, serene, without a trace of mannerisms, was an 
object lesson in what prayer and the worship of God should be. 
‘For nearly sixty years’, he wrote in a pamphlet for private cir- 
culation (Why Revive the Liturgy, and How ?), ‘the Liturgy’—and 
by this he meant ‘essentially and exclusively the solemn sacrifice 
of the Mass and nothing else’—‘has been more dear to me than 
eyesight, space or liberty, and I have received my reward in 
millions of ecstatic moments: indeed it has been the bait by which 
God has hooked me, and the hook endures though the bait has 
melted away.’ 

In everything concerning the beauty of divine worship, chant, 
ceremonies, rubrics (when he approved of them!), vestments, 
architecture, he demanded what was his idea of perfection and 
would tolerate the worst more easily than the second best. After 
listening with appreciation to his views on church music a well- 
known choirmaster said that he would welcome an opportunity 
of hearing Fr John’s own choir. ‘I have no choir’, came the 
unexpected reply. ‘Better no music at all than bad music.’ 

His sermons were often homely, sometimes shocking, never 
dull. There was something of the prophet in his fearless denuncia- 
tion of all that seemed to him to merit condemnation. And yet 
there was no sting in his words and he loved the person even 
while he castigated mercilessly the thing or quality which he 
abhorred. No doubt it was his vivid Irish faith which enabled him 
to face so squarely the darker side of the people and things he 
loved, and he would have been amazed and unbelieving had 
anyone suggested that his railing at (or jesting about) sacred things 
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betokened any lack of loyalty or devotion or respect. ‘Piety is only 
one Gift of the Holy Ghost’, he would have said in self-defence. 
“Wisdom and Understanding be two more. Yet there be those 
who try to make Piety serve for all.’ 

One of his sermons began: ‘Is marriage a failure? ... Yes, if 
failures marry.’ Sometimes when his thoughts ran away with him 
some of his hearers were out of their depth. ‘Me preaching on 
Trinity Sunday long ago do recall that I said: A person is potential 
to infinitude, a Divine Person is actual to it. And after, some folk 
who used to be encouraging said: Ee, Father, last Sunday you did 
get off the track.’ 

The children of the parish were his special favourites; they 
loved him as much as he loved them, especially the little girls. 
The children’s Mass and Sunday school were his preserve. Some 
of his instructions, if one can use so formal a word, puzzled his 
young hearers and shocked their elders from whom they sought 
enlightenment, but many things, remembered though not under- 
stood, would be seen in their true significance in later years. 
Many of his happiest hours were spent in the schools of his parish, 
entertaining the youngsters with his stories and questions, 
teaching them the chant, or, in the convent secondary school, 
coaching for the Apologetics examination or Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas, declaiming his specially composed translations 
of Latin odes, expounding his views on Shakespeare. 

The poor, the sick, and those in trouble always found the 
sympathy and understanding, and often more tangible help, which 
they needed. He often used the various blessings which are found, 
though too seldom sought, in the Roman Ritual, and cures were 
so frequent that many people were convinced that he had the gift 
of the ‘healing hand’. 

The world of letters has lost one of its lights, but the poor, the 
sick and the children of his parish have lost a unique friend and 
consoler and father in God. 

And thou, Father loving-kind, 
Ever have thy flock in mind, 
Master-shepherd, pray oh pray! 
At the High King’s court above 
Speak thine orphans’ suit with love 
While the ages roll away. 
(Final stanza of Mgr O’Connor’s translation of the Sequence for St Dominic’s Feast) 
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RECENT GERMAN BOOKS 


The first large-scale attempt on the part of a Catholic to appraise the 
work of Karl Barth comes most appropriately from Hans Urs von 
Balthasar, who for many years has been studying Barth’s thought. His 
Karl Barth (Verlag Jakob Hegner in K6ln) is divided into four parts: the 
first is an illuminating discussion of how our different modes of thought 
should be confronted if we are to understand one another; the second 
part expounds Barth’s own main concerns, with particular stress upon 
the latest developments in the Dogmatik; thirdly, Balthasar shows how 
Catholics approach the same problems of nature and grace, whilst his 
conclusion points to the ell the problem in the relationship of the 
analogia entis and the analogia fidei. Balthasar’s Barth will undoubtedly 
play a great part in future inter-confessional discussions. The same 
author is now editing a second series of the well-known Christ Heute 
volumes (Johannes-Verlag Einsiedeln), the third volume, ninety-six 
pages on ‘Fear and the Christian’, being written by himself; he deals 
with fear, not, as is common nowadays, from the psychological, but 
from a theological, standpoint, and, equally unusual, gives a very 
positive interpretation of fear. 

Another large work recently published, Menschwerdung, by Leopold 
Ziegler (Summa-Verlag zu Olten; 2 vols.) has been described by 
Reinholdt Schneider as the most important German book for a century. 
Some of this importance is likely to escape the English reader who 
scarcely feels at home in the atmosphere of Boehme and Baader, etc., 
but the book is tremendously stimulating in many parts. It is simply a 
vast commentary on the Our Father, dealing at great length with each 
petition, Ziegler illuminating each one of them by the light of almost 
every great writer in the human tradition, as well as by his own 
prayerful reverence for the creation. 

Still in the realm of large works we have Professor Siegmund’s sus- 
tained restatement of the teleological argument for the existence of 
God. (Naturordnung als Quelle der Gotteserkenntnis; Verlag Herder.) The 
main support for this clearly-stated argument is derived from the field 
of biology, and here it is worth while drawing the reader’s attention 
to the wealth of recent German literature on evolutionary themes 
which seems to be unknown in this country. The greatest stimulus to 
a fundamental revision of biological concepts was that given by Adolf 
Portmann in his Biologische Fragmente zu einer Lehre vom Menschen 
(Benno Schwabe Verlag, Basel, 1944), which has been followed by a 
more ambitious work of A. Gehlen, Der Mensch (Atheneum Verlag, 
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Bonn; 4th Ed. 1950). Gehlen’s study contains references to most of this 
re-thinking of biological premisses, and contains an interesting vindica- 
tion of St Thomas’ view of man’s status amongst the animals. The most 
radical divergence from contemporary orthodoxy on these matters is 
to be found in Oskar Kuhn’s Die Deszendenztheorie (Késel Verlag, 
1951), which contains many objections to current evolutionary theory. 
Kuhn is a well-known ighcenidleaie Anyone concerned with the 
philosophical issues of evolutionary theory would do well to read 
Stimmen der Zeit regularly; last year’s November and December 
numbers each published up-to-date and sober articles on the subject by 
P. Overhage. The relations between natural science and religion have 
also been dealt with by the famous physicist, Pascual Jordan, in the 
December 1951 Hochland, where he calls for the elimination of meta- 
physics, the barrier between science and religion. Jordan is a Protestant. 

Turning to what for most of us are more immediate concerns, we 
have the second and third volumes of P. Stratmann’s series on the 
attitude of the saints towards the state (Die Heiligen und der Staat. 
Verlag Josef Knecht, Frankfurt-a.-M.). In them he discusses SS. Peter, 
Paul, the Martyrs, Helena, Athanasius, Ambrose, Chrysostom and 
Augustine. The section on St Helena is most attractive, whilst that on 
St Augustine proves how strongly the saint opposed capital punish- 
ment, and how St Thomas came to misunderstand him! 

The house of Josef Knecht have honoured the memory of the late 
Theodore Steinbuchel by producing his last lectures in book form. 
Zerfall des christlichen Ethos im XIX. Jahrhundert and Christliche Leben- 
shaltungen in der Krisis der Zeit und des Menschen both present inter- 
pretations of the crisis confronting our civilisation and offer a way 
through, as that way was seen by a profoundly sympathetic and 
understanding priest. Even more attractive, perhaps, is Steinbuchel’s 
study of the poetess, Annette von Droste-Hulshoff, who is another 
witness to the shadow side of the self-confident nineteenth century. The 
other side of the bumptious 1920s is revealed in the diaries of a great 
Catholic priest who was for many a light amidst the darkness of 
er in those days, Carl Sonnenschein. (Notizen, Josef Knecht, 2 
vols. 

Pally the threatening shadow of Eastern Germany is outlined for 
us in an informative series of pamphlets on the legal, economic and 
cultural developments within the Soviet Zone since 1945. These 
valuable sources of information are issued by the Bundesministerium fiir 
gesamtdeutsche Fragen, Bonn. 

DonaLpD NICHOLL 
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REVIEWS 


CaTHotic PouttTicaAL THOUGHT, 1789-1848. Texts selected with an 
Introduction and Biographical Notes by Béla Menczer. (Burns 
Oates; 18s.) 


Maritain warns us somewhere against the people who make a weak 
term precede a strong one: e.g., Liberty, but Kcdbeioy: it is a sure sign 
that their sympathies are with the latter rather than with the former. 
One would not like to maintain that Dr Menczer is a positive enemy 
of political liberty, in fact he explicitly denies this in a number of 
passages; but someone who writes of ‘the framework of real Liberty, 
that stability of consecrated Order’ can legitimately be suspected of 
being wholeheartedly on the side of authoritarianism. This suspicion 
is confirmed when one peruses the list of the authors of the ‘selected 
texts’ in Catholic Political Thought: Joseph de Maistre, Vicomte de 
Bonald, Chateaubriand, Honoré de Balzac, Schlegel, Metternich, 
Donoso Cortés (late period), Balmes, and finally, that great champion 
of selective liberty, Louis Veuillot. 

The first and most serious criticism one can make of this work is its 
title. One must emphatically protest against a publishing policy which 
presents as “Catholic Political Thought’ such a one-sided collection of 
texts, with the definite suggestion that the mind of the Church is 
unequivocally traditionalist and authoritarian. In such matters the 
Church leaves her children the very greatest freedom, and it is utterly 
misleading to suggest in the ‘blurb’ a kind of parallel between the 
authoritative teachings of the Encyclicals on the social question and the 
political musings of these early nineteenth-century writers. It is fairly 
clear from the book itself that Dr Menczer does not make any sugges- 
tion of the kind, though his own devotion to the school of de Maistre 
makes him belittle the great contribution to political thinking made by 
the Liberal Catholics of the period. In fact we learn practically nothin 
about them except that they existed. They are relegated to the hell 
of footnotes, where we are informed that the Catholic Liberals were 
discredited by the apostasy of Lamennais, but were later strengthened 
by the prestige of Lacordaire, the attractive oratory of Montalembert, 
and the pure and zealous apostolate of Ozanam. Incidentally, Domini- 
cans may be interested to learn that Lacordaire was ‘a priest of holy 
zeal and ascetic spirituality, but at the same time a surprisingly con- 
ciliatory defender of the Faith’. 

The contribution to political thought of the traditionalist Catholics 
of the post-revolutionary era—even though it may bear little relation 
Cc 
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to the problems of our time—is of some importance for the under- 
standing of Catholic history in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
In more recent years their writings—particularly those of Joseph de 
Maistre—have suffered much undeserved neglect, and Dr Menzcer 
does his best to rescue them from oblivion. This neglect is to some 
extent understandable ; as Romantics they have suffered from the decline 
of interest in Romanticism. Their nostalgia for Charlemagne and the 
Holy Roman Empire can have little appeal today, and though they 
may have cherished few illusions about the Ancien Régime, their 
reaction to the French Revolution was neo-Gothic, not thomistic, 
however much Dr Menzcer may claim them for the philosophia perennis. 


The great Doctor of this traditionalist school is of course Bossuet, 
with his Discours sur I’ Histoire Universelle. It is difficult to share Dr 
Menczer’s enthusiasm for Bossuet’s ‘mystical insight’ into history, or 
to agree with him that Gallicanism was an ‘ephemeral political symp- 
tom’. Bossuet’s philosophy of history was in fact closely related to his 
Gallicanism, and was based on a dangerously close analogy between 
divine and human power amounting to confusion. It was therefore 
perfectly logical for men like de Maistre and Lamennais (in his pre- 
Liberal phase) to transfer their theocratic conception of political func- 
tions to the Papacy, and it is not without significance that all the leading 
conservative Catholics were ultramontanes to a man. Bossuet would 
indeed have been surprised at the evolution of his spiritual descendants. 
This may help to explain why Dr Menzcer is so unconvincing in his 
attempt to identify Gallicanism and Liberalism in the nineteenth 
century. Dupanloup, whose instincts were Gallican, was very much a 
Liberal. malgré lui, and it is surely far-fetched to call Acton a ‘neo- 
Gallican’. It is true that Jacques Maritain is called a ‘champion of 
Voltaire’ in the same breath with Alfred Noyes, because he is ‘grateful 
to him for the idea of civic tolerance’. Let us hope that, because we 
share that gratitude, we do not run the risk of being labelled ‘neo- 
Voltairians’. 

One is a little embarrassed by the status that Dr Menzcer seems to 
accord to the authors included in this anthology. As far as one knows, 
the title of ‘lay fathers of the Church’, granted to some of them by 
Barbey d’ Aurevilly,has no higher sanction than the exuberant imagina- 
tion of the ‘High Constable of French Literature’. Some of them are 
very strange ‘lay fathers’ indeed! Metternich, for instance, and Balzac, 
whose ‘political realism’, to judge from the extracts given, is hardly 
distinguishable from that of Charles Maurras (on whom Dr Menczer 
is inexplicably severe). “Christianity is a perfect system which combats 
the corrupt tendencies in man and Absolutism is a complete system 
which controls the divergent interests in society. Each is necessary to 
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the other.’ Could anything be more Maurassian than that? One also 
wonders for what reasons (apart from superb journalism) it is possible 
to justify the inclusion of Louis Veuillot, whose ‘political thought’ was 
that of a weathercock. And it is surely unfair to the reputation of 
Donoso Cortés to publish his childishly petulant s in defence of 
dictatorship. The only excuse that can be made for this unfortunate 
outburst is the one that he offered himself: that he was not feeling well 
at the time. 


Dr Menczer’s work has indubitable merits if it is considered in itself, 
as a careful and scholarly study of the political thought of traditionalist 
Catholics in the fifty years that immediately followed the French 
Revolution. In reading through its pages, one cannot help being struck 
by the sterility of that thought. The Traditionalists were at their best 
in their searching criticism of the ideals and extravagant claims of the 
Revolution; but they were so categorical in their refusal to offer 
incense to the false gods of Liberty and Progress that they failed 
to see what was good and true in the aspirations of their age. They had 
nothing positive to offer; the philosophers among them retired into 
their ivory towers, the men of action became more or less willing 
instruments of all the reactionary forces of the period. One can hardl 
imagine, for instance, a document more myopic than Metternich’s 
‘Political Profession of Faith’ written in 1847, or Donoso Cortés’ state- 
ment that the germ of revolution is to be found in envy and never in 
slavery and poverty. In the midst of a world in utter transformation 
through the Industrial Revolution, the “Counter-Revolution’ had 
become an obsession which blinded them to the emergence of all new 
factors in the political and social order. Veuillot’s cynical remark (not 
quoted in this Fook) that ‘a society always needs slaves’, would perhaps 
have shocked Cortés, but it was implicit in his outlook. There is 
nowhere any sense of all the wicked injustices of the new industrial 
order, no concern with the sins crying to high heaven for vengeance; 
only a hankering after ‘Order’, ‘Authority’, the Holy Empire of 
Charlemagne and, for the.time being, the maintenance by strong force 
of every tottering tyranny. One is tempted to think that if the people 
of the time mistook that sort of thing for “Catholic Political Thought’, 
it is no wonder that the Church’s influence slumped so heavily during 
the nineteenth century. 


The political réle of Catholics in that momentous period is a fas- 
cinating field which remains at yet largely unexplored, at least by 
writers in English. We are afraid that this work, in spite of its qualities, 
is far too partisan to be of any use to the student who wishes to know 
the full story. 

EUGENE LANGDALE 
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RELIGION IN BRITAIN SINCE 1900. By G. Stephens Spinks. (Andrew 

Dakers; 18s.) 

This survey is one of the series of The Twentieth Century Histories. 
It deals mainly of course with Christianity but devotes a chapter to the 
(other) religions of modern Britain. Dr Spinks, until lately editor of the 
Hibbert Journal, has written the principal chapters, with the collabora- 
tion of Dr E. L. Allen for those on developments in British theology, 
and of Dr J. W. Parkes for those on sociology and the ecumenical 
movement. 

Covering an immense amount of ground, (hardly any religious event 
or development is unmentioned), the treatment is necessarily factual, 
and, where assessment or explanation of the nature of theological 
tendency is attempted, is too superficial to be of any great value except 
as a handy index of events and circumstances. Anyone who wants 
details and dates, for instance, of the union of the various separated 
branches of Scottish Presbyterianism, or the circumstances of the 
formation of the Free Church Federal Council, or the stages in the 
growth of the Student Christian Movement, or the main landmarks of 
ecumenical progress, will find them all here, clearly set out, together 
with much more information of a similar kind. 

The authors are Liberal Christians with little sympathy for post- 
liberal theological developments which they suspect as authoritarian 
escapism from historical reality; still less have they any feeling for the 
fundamental positions for which the Catholic Church stands. They 
have made good resolutions about impartiality but these would seem 
to have fallen short of consulting a Catholic authority on this aspect of 
their subject. A Catholic naturally turns to references to the position 
and influence of the Church in Britain. Unconscious prepossession 
peeps out at many points. We are authoritarian, and so any enthusiasm 
for freedom we show must be suspect as arising from expediency 
rather than principle. 

The diminishing success of the co-operation movement which 
began with such a flourish at the time of the inauguration of the Sword 
of the Spirit is attributed to the many limitations imposed from the 
Catholic side. Such limitations as were imposed were there from the 
first and were accepted by all as being involved in the Catholic position. 
The movement came to a standstill as far as Christian co-operation 
was concerned because, having accepted these limitations as necessary, 
Free Church and Anglican participants found them uncongenial in 
practice and grew cold in their support. 

The long-drawn-out battle for primary education under the leader- 
ship of the Catholic hierarchy elicits the comment that it long prevented 
Catholicism in England from making those impressive contributions 
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which it obviously had the gifts to make but not the leisure to produce. 
This is sympathetic and generous, but the account given of the con- 
tribution actually made is scarcely adequate even by the standards of 
other parts of the book. For the rest, Religion in Britain since 1900 is an 
excellently constructed atlas or guide book of events; it is not much 
more. Henry ST JOHN, 0.P. 


Tue Ascent oF Mount Sion. By Bernardino of Laredo. Translated, 
with introduction and notes, by E. Allison Peers. (Faber; 21s.) 

At a time when pseudo-mysticism is all the fashion, when material- 
ism itself has developed a ‘mystique’ and when the term ‘mysticism’ 
is so often interpreted as synonymous with emotion, it is refreshing 
to turn to the pre-Tridentine spiritual writers who, when they wrote 
of mysticism, viewed it against the background of a sound theological 
system in which it had its allotted place. 

The Ascent of Mount Sion forms the third part of a treatise on the 
spiritual life written by a Franciscan lay-brother who before he became 
a friar had been a doctor and who had earlier written two medical 
treatises. Born in 1482, Bernardino of Laredo lived the greater part of 
his life in Seville, where he died in 1540. According to Professor Peers, 
in philosophy and theology he was largely self-taught (Introduction, 
p. 14). The Ascent, with Osuna’s Abecedario and Alonso de Madrid’s 
Arte de Servis a Dios, was the book which most profoundly influenced 
St Teresa. 

Laredo’s teaching is in many respects similar to that of The Cloud of 
Unknowing, and he lays great stress on ‘quiet contemplation’, though he 
is careful to point out in several places that the duties of one’s state of 
life must come before all. The book is not a systematic treatise and it 
is not always clear whether Laredo is referring to what is technicall 
known as ‘the prayer of quiet’ or not. There are passages in the boo 
of great lyrical beauty and it contains much that will be new to those 
who are heusilier only with the English mystics. Laredo’s teaching that 
one may begin the ways of contemplation by trying to find God in 
creatures, even in so tiny a creature as the ant, for instance, is beyond 
the reach of no one. 

The translation is of the high quality one has come to associate with 
the name of Professor Peers. One small point: ‘our very great Lady’ 
and ‘our great Lady’ (pp. 73, 115), might surely be rendered by ‘our 
Most Blessed Lady’ or some such more usual phrase without doing too 
much violence to the Spanish original. K.P. 


Guitt. By Caryll Houselander. (Sheed and Ward; 18s.) 

The word guilt, together with its derivatives, has a variety of inter- 
related but quite decent meanings. It can mean plain wrong-doing; 
or it can be applied to states and dispositions arising from wrong- 
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doing. Or it can mean judgment, divine or human, on wrong-doing, 
or (as generally in psychology) any sense of wrong-doing—as such it 
need not be itself wrong, or anything but perfectly true, realistic and 
healthy, however emotional or feeling-toned. Or it can also mean 
various neurotic and obsessive diseases, sometimes of the most painful 
and paralysing description, alienating the sufferer from reality and 
inhibiting his lite and activity. 

Miss Houselander’s fluent pen has not paused to distinguish and 
define these different senses, nor has her active mind stopped to con- 
sider that the descriptions, causes and cures of one sort of guilt are not 
the same as those of another. We do not know whether she has paused 
to consider that her title lurid wrapper) will particularly attract 
precisely the guilt-obsessed, seeking eagerly for any and every prospect 
of relief from their agony. They will find little in her book to help 
them; much in her incessant preaching, moralising and cheerful 
recommendations to add material to their self-reproaches and despair. 

Other readers will find a bewildering bundle of truths, half-truths, 
and verbose rhetoric which at times (as when St John the Baptist is 
called a psychiatrist) borders on plain nonsense. Her theology and 
religious sentiments are sound and edifying enough, though some- 
times irritatingly smug in their presentation ; but her fast-and-loose use 
of technical psychological language (beginning with her own inven- 
tion, ego-neurosis, on the first page) can only add further confusion. 
There can be no stopping the a eagerness of anybody and 
everybody to set themselves up as physicians of other people’s souls 

ily disease is too intractable to excite such inexpert enthusiasm), 
ut the precaution of consulting a psychological dictionary is to be 
recommended before wrapping the Sisaee pill of religion in the sugar- 
coating of psychological jargon. The book concludes with some gos- 
sippy items about worthies ranging from the Monster of Diisseldorf 
to Hans Andersen, from Kafka to St Thérése of Lisieux, all employed 
to point some estimable moral, but offered as ‘illustrations’ of something 
undefined. 

To the Imprimatur of the Archbishop of Boston is added a note to 
the effect that it is an ‘ecclesiastical declaration that a publication is free 
of doctrinal or moral error, not a statement of the positive worth, nor 
an implication that the contents have the Archbishop’s approval or 
recommendation’. This, of course, is true of all imprimaturs; but it is 
unusual to add a note to say so. We should deplore any extension of 
ecclesiastical censorship which would zestrict freedom of expression 
and publication beyond this necessary limit. But that very fact lays all 
the heavier responsibilities on authors and publishers who would treat 
of psychopathological matters, naodale in doctrinaire fashion. 
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Careless writing by amateurs on these subjects, particularly when bol- 
stered up with highly emotive religious language, can add untold misery 
to suffering souls, as well as considerable burdens to the task of their 
authorised pastors and physicians. Miss Houselander’s book may 
certainly bring light and relief to some; we wish she had been more 
considerate for ke ont into whose hands it could be expected to come. 
Victor WHITE, 0.P. 


Bryonp East AND West. By John C. H. Wu. (Sheed and Ward; 21s.) 

Admirers of the saintly abbot Dom Lou Tseng-Tsiang will meet in 
Dr Wuanother distinguished convert to Catholicism and the representa- 
tive of a rather different, though equally authentic, China. Born on 
the seventeenth day of the Second Moon in the year of chi-hai (1899), 
and in the city of Ningpo, Dr Wu describes himself as coming of a 
people who are of the earth, earthy; for ‘the Ningponese are not a 
refined people, but they are warmhearted and honest, full of vitality, 
and the spirit of adventure. They take to business and industry more 
than to arts and letters’, and their humour expresses itself in “practical 
jokes rather than subtle stories’. If one looked for a symbol of this 
spirit one could perhaps find it, not in the dignified bearing of the 
official Confucian are cata but in the more iconoclastic atmosphere 
suggested by the little brush-work figures of the laughing Chan-sect 
boys, Han-Shan and Shih-Té. 

Not that the Confucian sobriety is absent in Dr Wu. At six he began 
his studies under a Confucian tutor and later, coming across the 
Master’s sentence, ‘I was bent upon learning at fifteen years of age’, 
he wrote in the margin, ‘I am bent upon learning at twelve’. His early 
education was that of the Old China, the studious yet joyous upright- 
ness of Confucius, the moral idealism of Mencius. It was, then, 
appropriate enough that he should give his heart to law, and by 1920 
he was a post-graduate student in the Michigan Law School—the same 
year in which he began an important friendship with the then aged 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes. As the Chinese would courteously say, 
‘if you do not know what happened next, you must read the following 
chapters’; how his public career led him to do distinguished work for 
the establishment of equity in the legal administration of his own 
country, and how in 1934 he joined the Legislature at the time of the 
drafting of the Constitution. 

All this successful public work was the facade behind which moral 
instability and insatiable longings for something more profoundly 
satisfying remained insoluble problems. Dr Wu’s story is of hunting 
and being hunted, and especially of the mysterious pull of the three 
ancient religions of China, ‘pedagogues to lead men to Christ’, which 
brought him finally to the Catholic Church in the winter of 1937. The 
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Chapter on Confucianism, Taoism and Buddhism, which opens the 
second part, thus forms the core of the argument, and the author’s 
feeling that he has not left this background behind, gives it a special 
interest. But one suspects that the terms in which he sometimes ex- 
presses this conviction run counter to his own deepest intuitions. For 
the supernatural lies, not horizontally above the natural, nor, if the 
truth be told, beyond East and West: it reaches right down through 
nature and even comes up from below. This is why it is not only a 
Chinese who may have much to learn and to go on 5 Bastre from the 
Tao Té Ching. Whenever he is speaking just as he really feels—and his 
strongest sympathies are for the contemplative spirit of the Tao—Dr 
Wu makes this quite clear. 

In the space of a short review it is impossible to do justice to all that 
this fascinating autobiography has to offer, but it would be equally mis- 
leading to pretend that it is altogether even in quality. There is one 
appalling poem, which is not redeemed by its religious subject-matter; 
some of the things Western people of note have said about the author 
could have been pruned without loss; a good many of the ‘Mental 
Roamings’ seem scarcely worth preserving. But no one will quickl 
forget the early chapters on his childhood, particularly the holy death 
of his non-Christian father, or the description of the little house under 
the mountain, with the fruit-tree growing slantwise from the hall, 
where Dr Wu began in earnest the translation of the Scriptures into his 
native tongue. 

ASS. 


INSTITUTIONES THEOLOGIAE Moratls. By E. Genicot, s.j., and Jos. 
Salsmans, s.j. Seventeenth edition by A. Gortebecke, s.J. 2 vols. 
(L’Edition Universelle, Brussels; 425 Belgian francs.) 

These Institutiones by Genicot-Salsmans are so well known as not to 
require a special inmadbainin They are now brought up to date in the 
seventeenth edition by Father A. Gortebecke, who has done his work 
well. It remains a question as to whether the legalistic and casuistic 
approach to moral theology is the best for beginners. And one is un- 
convinced that a manual of moral theology is the proper place for the 
incorporation of the latest canons and decrees of the Holy See with 
commentaries thereon. The inevitable result of this method is to render 
indistinguishable the two distinct disciplines of law and morals and 
that to the detriment of each. 

The virtue of prudence is fundamental to any treatise on conscience. 
Here it is unrelated, not more than twenty lines of small print in an 
appendix being allotted to prudence and twenty-four pages to con- 
science and the different systems of morality. Again, St Thomas asserts 
in the light of principles that there is no such thing as a deliberate 
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action which is morally indifferent. But we are told here that this is not 
more than a very probable ‘opinion’. The practical result of this is that 
we are free to hold the opposite, and without knowing why. Further, 
it is stated as an ‘opinion’ that a parish priest can administer confirma- 
tion in danger of death to visitors (vagi and peregrini) within his terri- 
tory. A careful reading of the decree Spiritus Sancti clearly shows that 
this is the right and duty of every parish priest with regard to all 
without distinction within his parish. In connection with marriages in 
the presence of witnesses without the assistance of a priest the phrase 
in fraudem legis has now been dropped. It follows that marriages at one 
time falling under this ban can now no longer be described as valid but 
illicit. 

A detachable chart with notes of the latest penalties latae sententiae 
will have its uses. In an appendix there is a selection of formularies, 
followed by a catalogue of authors, from which are omitted such names 
as Chelodi, Cerato, Davis, Vlaming. 

AMBROSE FARRELL, O.P. 


Grunpriss DER LirurGiK. By L. Eisenhofer, herausgegeben von Joseph 

Lechner. (Herders Theologische Grundrisse.) 

This new edition of Eisenhofer’s manual will be useful for all who 
have to busy themselves one way or another with liturgical questions: 
while being a manual for the student, it will provide a source of infor- 
mation for the professor and the preacher. It will make readily available 
information on all sorts of subjects connected with liturgy (cf. for 
example the note on the singing of the Passion on Palm Sunday, p.127, 
or on the Forty Hours, p.261). There is a good commentary on the 
ceremonies, and the author has taken account of recent doctrinal 
treatises, for instance, Dom Casel’s doctrine of the ‘Mysterium’ (p. 169) 
and the fine conclusions of Poschmann which seem to have inspired 
the short introduction to the chapter on penance (pp. 263-264). More- 
over by its wealth of information and the admirable bibliographies 
(German books seem to form the lion’s share, but after all it is a book 
designed primarily for a German public) this book appears to us to 
be of the hoe importance. It will be easy to take its pointers as a starting 
place whenever one feels tempted to go more deeply into a subject or 
to check one of its affirmations at its source. 

H. DE R. 


Saint THomas Aquinas. A biographical study by Father Angelo 
Walz, o.P. Translated from the Italian by Father Sebastian Bullough, 
o.P. (The Newman Press, Westminster, Maryland; $3.50.) 
Although Father Walz is content to label his work ‘a biographical 

study’ it is in reality something of far greater importance, and it is 

not praising his work too highly to say that it is probably the best 
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modern life of the saint. The author’s scrupulous accuracy is well 
known, and he has added to it the capacity to write in an interesting 
fashion—not always the case in treatises of this nature; and moreover 
he has been well served in his translator who has added to the English 
edition an excellent inside-cover map, and a valuable preliminary 
note (to chapter 4) on the organisation of the Dominican Order. 

Some disappointment may be felt by lovers of tradition at the 
author’s dismissal of St Thomas’s visit to this country as historically 
groundless. According to some earlier authorities, none of them how- 
ever ancient, the saint was present in 1263 at the General Chapter held 
in the Holborn priory in the quality of diffinitor (representative) of the 
Roman province. It is a tradition that was much loved by English 
Dominican writers of the last hundred years, and received the backing 
of Father Mortier, historian of the Masters General, in the beginning 
of this century. It has been repeated by still later historians. Doubtless 
Father Walz has excellent reasons for his rejection of the statement as 
historically groundless, but supplies no proof beyond an attempt (on 
p- 89) at an alibi which is not very convincing, i.e. the saint’s presence 
at a provincial chapter in Rome in the autumn of 1263. As the general 
chapter was held in the spring there was ample time for St Thomas to 
return to Rome. English Dominicans in the same century annually 
attended the general chapter and were home in time to attend their 
own provincial meeting on the feast of the Assumption. The author has 
chosen three excellent illustrations, Traini’s Triumph of St Thomas, 
Zurbaran’s splendid Apotheosis of the saint, and a nineteenth-century 
painting in the Vatican by Ludwig Seitz. 

WALTER GUMBLEY, O.?. 


Tue History oF THE Porgs. By Ludwig Freyheer von Pastor. Vol. 
xxxviii (Clement XIV, 1769-1774). Translated from the German 
by E. F. Peeler. ctareg and Kegan Paul; 40s.) 

The volume under review is almost entirely devoted to the story, 
told in great detail, of the suppression of the Society of Jesus by Pope 
Clement XIV (Lorerizo Ganganelli). Overborne by the fierce threaten- 
ings of the Bourbon courts, this sorely-tried pontiff, after four years of 
fruitless endeavour to stave off the disastrous decision, at length suc- 
cumbed to the unbearable pressure and signed the brief suppressing the 
Society on 21st July, 1773. Few will deny that this onslaught on the 
Jesuits was but an ill-disguised attempt to undermine the authority of 
the Holy See by striking at some of its most loyal defenders. The 
Bourbon rulers of France, Spain, Naples, Parma and other Italian 
princedoms, in alliance with Portugal’s all-powerful minister the 
Marquis de Pombal, had already expelled the Society from their own 
territories, and, in order to compass its complete downfall, had even 
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occupied some outposts of the papal dominions during the reign of 
Ganganelli’s predecessor, Clement XIII, in an abortive attempt to bend 
him to their will. With Clement XIV they succeeded; but in the 
turmoil of the years following the suppression it is plain for us to see 
how this destruction of the innocent recoiled upon the heads of their 
persecutors. In attacking the Jesuits, the Bourbons had indirectly 
attacked the highest and most responsible authority on earth and thus 
played into the hands of the revolutionary forces so soon to engulf not 
the Papacy but themselves. 


How far the Pope was to blame, if at all, has been debated ever since, 
and it is doubtful if the present work provides a completely satisfactory 
answer to the question. He has been accused of making a simoniacal 
bargain during the conclave to suppress the Society if the Bourbons 
would use their influence to secure his election, but no historian of 
repute supports the charge. Much however is made in this work of 
Cardinal Ganganelli’s ambition to become Pope (pp. 88 seq.), but it is 
hardly possible to speak with certainty, as some critics pretend to do, 
of the motives of a man who was never known to take another into 
his confidence. Still further on, we read (p. 291) that ‘in order to gain 
the Papacy Ganganelli (whom Clement XIII had described as “‘a Jesuit 
in Franciscan “techn? thought it expedient to throw in his lot with 
the other side and he entered the conclave as an enemy of the Order’. 
Here again the proofs offered emanate from statements of the very 
men who threatened him, chiefly of Cardinal de Bernis and the 
malignant Spanish ambassador Mofiino. This latter showed himself 
throughout to be the Society’s most virulent enemy, and by his 
bullying and insolent threatening had more effect than any other 
ambassador on the agitated Pope. It must have been for him a bitter 
experience to have lived to see the restoration of the Jesuits to all their 
honours and privileges by Pius VII in 1814. 


Not many writers today will deny the injustice of the suppression, 
and the majority will agree that Clement acted with lanai weak- 
ness. We cannot blind ourselves to his misjudged attempts to evade the 
issue by treating the Society with unmerited harshness in the vain hope 
of placating its enemies and satisfying their demands in almost every- 
thing short of total suppression. No one can deny the Pope’s right to 
suppress a religious Order, and the solution of the question can only 
come from a study of how far the Pope considered himself justified in 
sacrificing the Jesuits in order to gain peace for the Church and a 
cessation of the Bourbon persecution. If this volume does not supply 
the complete answer, it has however done much to elucidate many of 
the difficulties. 


WALTER GUMBLEY, O.P. 
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British Empiricat Puitosopuers: Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Reid, Mill. 
Edited by A. J. Ayer and Raymund Winch. (Routledge and Kegan 
Paul; 25s.) 

This book brings together in a handy form a series of selections from 
the works of the British empiricists. In it are included a ruthlessly 
abbreviated version of Locke’s Essay concerning Human Understanding, 
the whole of Berkeley’s Principles and portions of the Dialogues. Hume, 
as might be expected, claims more space with 220 pages, almost all 
from the first and fourth parts of the Treatise. Reid is represented by a 
snippet in which he criticises Hume, and Mill is allowed to present in a 
few pages his description of matter as the permanent possibility of 
sensation. 


The book will be useful to those who are following an introductory 
course of philosophy, but it may be doubted whether students should 
be encouraged to read philosophers in versions or selections. Both 
Locke and Berkeley have suffered from this. The justification of this 
treatment is that it enables the teacher to use a series of philosophers as 
illustrations of a typical viewpoint or of the development of a single 
philosophic enquiry. The difficulty about it is that the philosophers 
concerned are bigger than their ‘history of philosophy’ strait-jacket and 
there is a danger - ‘selected texts’ may hide their true greatness from 
the student. 


Professor Ayer has written an interesting introduction to the 
anthology in which he maintains that the characteristic of the empirical 
school is their contention that all propositions are either formal or 
descriptive, and secondly that nothing is a genuinely descriptive pro- 
position unless it describes what could be experienced. Significant 
experience is taken as meaning that which is analysable in terms of 
sense impression. This expresses well enough the general drift of 
British empiricism, but, quite apart from the question as to whether 
the description does not impose eh the outset an arbitrary restriction 
on philosophic enquiry, it also fails to do justice to Locke, Berkeley and 
Hume. Each of them had the wit to invoke knowings which could not 
be expressed within the rigid framework of their theory of ideas. 
Perhaps this was inconsistent of them; it is none the less a sign of their 
greatness. Locke’s ‘substance’, which plays a much greater part in the 
final form of the Essay than in the first draft, has at times an almost a 
priori character; Berkeley was not only the foe of abstractions, he 
invoked notions that are not ideas in order to account for elements in 
our experience; even Hume failed to fit time and space into his theory 
of impression, while he constantly appeals to Nature. Metaphysics is 
always being banished, but each time returns in disguise. 

IAN Histop, 0.P. 
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PersONALISM. By Emmanuel Mounier. Translated by Philip Mairet. 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul; 15s.) 

Tue Nzep ror Roots. By Simone Weil. Translated by Arthur Wills, 
with a Preface by T. S. Eliot. (Routledge and Kegan Paul; 18s.) 
These books, in different ways, bring to light what is one of the 

most important tasks confronting Catholic i ar hon There is evident 
in the world a new feeling for Christian truth and Christian values, but 
in so many instances, going beyond ‘traditional’ Christianity, either 
virtually or explicitly it rejects any form of institutionalism. For the 
apologist, one of the main points of interest of these two books is the 
extent to which they voice, or give support to, such a movement. 

Obviously there is a sense in which the Christian life is, and must be, 
a renewal. And in Mounier’s Personalism, which is a summary of his 
whole position, there is much to welcome, because it is both old and 
new. He himself points out that this view of the human person as an 
effective reality is the fruit of Christian teaching and tradition. But that 
is not important. There seems no doubt that personalism in that sense 
is very close to, even identical with, the truth about the human person 
implied in Christian faith. But what is important is to raise the question 
as to whether this identity or similarity is something comparatively 
superficial hiding a deeper dissimilarity or even opposition. And the 
grounds for raising the doubt at all are not fanciful. The section of the 
Introduction called: ‘Brief history of the notion of the person and of 
the personal condition’, makes it quite clear that Sadun cannot be 
judged without some reference to its more immediate sources, namely 
as part of a more comprehensive movement of thought, the main 
characteristic of which is a protest against Hegel, who led thought into 
a dead end. It is not universal among men of the movement to have 
Christian, or even religious affinities. Marx and Sartre must be included, 
as well as Mounier and Marcel. But the movement has put forth this 
vigorous, religious and Christian shoot. 

Personalism is an interpretation of the universe in and through the 
human person. Christianity is a revelation of the human person and 
human life in the Divine person-made-man, the Redeemer. It is not 
academic for the Catholic apologist to ask, is personalism going my 
way? There are two important reasons why > question should be 
asked. It is a common characteristic of those who protest against Hegel 
to lay claim, at least tacitly by their assumptions and technique, to have 
arrived at, if not the end of the philosophical search, at least the begin- 
ning of the end. And one of ie things that so many of them leave 
behind is ‘traditional’ Christianity. Secondly, they are missionaries and 
apostles. Their philosophical speculation is born of chaos and confusion. 
They aim to establish order. As Marx himself said, the philosopher 
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must no longer be content to interpret the world, he must change it. 
Personalism is a gospel. But to what extent is it the Gospel renewed: 


The latest book of Simone Weil to be translated is of a very different 
nature. It was originally written during the war in answer to a personal 
request of the French authorities in London for a report showing 
possible ways of effecting a regeneration of France. It is full of astonish- 
ing and penetrating intuitions. There are many things that are remark- 
able for their depth and accuracy, like her analysis of justice and the 
correspondences of obligation and right. There are many things that 
reveal an unerring practical judgment, like the passages on work, 
property and education. And there are things that are strangely com- 
pelling, like the passage on compassion for one’s country. And the 

attern of the whole is so satisfying, with its high contemplative view 
cee with the genuine practical sense and attention to detail of the true 
contemplative. 


Mr T. S. Eliot, however, in a very judicious and gentle preface, 
prepares the reader for the angularities of Simone Weil; her unac- 
countable prejudices, the violence and relentlessness of her opinions. 
It is sad to read that one who knew her does not remember ‘ever having 
heard Simone Weil, in spite of her virtuous desire for objectivity, give 
way in the course of a discussion’. Not that one can imagine for a 
moment that she was dominated by pride. She was too wise for that. 
But she did not carry her wisdom lightly. It seems to have been a 
burden to her, and she was lonely in bearing it. And that should not 
be the way of wisdom. It should possess, rather than be possessed, and 
thereby bring peace and quiet, and being possessed by it we share it 
with others and are at one with them. Mr Eliot says, ‘all her thought 
was so intensely lived that the abandonment of any opinion required 
modifications in her whole being; a process which could not take place 
painlessly, or in the course of a conversation’. One cannot help won- 
dering why, for example, her views about Greece and Rome were not 
inevitably matured, on the one hand from within by her remarkable 
denantaliies insight, and on the other hand from without in the 
ordinary course of communication. Perhaps it was that the only 
authority she could experience was that of her own intuitions and 

ceptions, and she could conceive of no way of remaining true to 
herself and submitting her intuitions to a social and external test. The 
life of the spirit, for her, was an inward reality and force that redeemed, 
and when it was strong enough, made use of realities external to the 
soul. It is significant that two of the main obstacles that kept her from 
entering the Church were that the Church is social and sacramental. 
She did not feel strong enough to resist what she could only regard as 
the baleful influence of its social character; and she did not feel perfect 
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enough to benefit by the rite of Baptism. Whereas, the truth is that 
Grace is not only the force that redeems the Gravity that is in us and in 
the world; it is in a sense born of that Gravity. Gravity itself has been 
redeemed. The rite of Baptism is not what we make it: it is the rite of 
Baptism that makes us. 

Mark BROCKLEHURST, O.P. 


Prers PLOWMAN AND ScRIPTURE TRADITION. By D. W. Robertson and 
Bernard F. Huppé (Princeton University Press., Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege; 25s.) 

The authors have analysed the B-text of Piers Plowman in the light of 
the medieval exegesis of the time, thus revealing a developed unity 
which so often escapes the modern student of Langland. The subject 
is a fascinating one. But it hides many pitfalls for the modern scholar 
who may so easily be carried away by his own science and come to 
imagine the clerk who began to write on the Malvern hills as similarly 

reoccupied with the details of gloss and commentary. The authors 
ive attempted to avoid these dangers by explicitly excluding any 
enquiry into Langland’s direct sources from which he drew his doctrine 
and interpretation. They have chosen instead to relate the whole poem 
to a somewhat piece-meal assessment of the kind of interpretation that 
was used in the fourteenth century. Thus they shut out the Franciscan 
and Dominican biblical commentators on the ground that Langland 
disliked the Friars. This leads to a somewhat fantastic display of un- 
related learning with strange conclusions. For example the ordinary 
teaching in the schools regarding the bishop as holding the state of 
perfection par excellence is set down as proper to the ‘secular masters’ 
and as attacked by the Friars (p. 21). A few minutes with St Thomas’s 

Summa would have revealed a different perspective. And surely all this 

is laboured unnecessarily. Langland was Gs in an atmosphere redolent 

of Scriptural phrase and interpretation. The biblical teaching was a 

huge river to which every school provided a rivulet and from which 

in one way or another all the people drank. He was no constant student 
ready to distinguish what was proper to the interpretation of the Friars 

(though the authors themselves ought to have acquainted themselves of 

this). In his capacity as bedesman he must have heard a great many 

sermons and read often the homilies in the Breviary. His sense of 

Scripture is for the most part sound and general, and it is in tune with 

the whole thought of his day. It is hard for us now to visualise how 

much the imagery of the Bible and of the Cross ran through the minds 
of men of that age. The Bible was the principal book. Now we breathe 
the atmosphere of science: but when Mr T. S. Eliot mentions a motor- 
car in a poem we need not analyse all the technical scientific works on 
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internal combustion machines in order to appreciate his meaning, or to 


discover the influences behind his work. 

At the same time, if it is true that people have no idea that the Bible 
and its interpretations did colour Langland’s thought as that of all his 
contemporaries, this book will be of immense value. It contains a great 
deal of interesting material on Scriptural tradition in the fourteenth 
century—greatly derived from Pére Spicq and Dr Beryl Smalley 
(whose book is erroneously ascribed to Cambridge). And it does in fact 
succeed in giving us an interpretation of Piers aus which brings 
a unity to the poem even if it is not always accurate in detail or pro- 
found in insight. ConraD PzPLER, O.?. 


RETURN TO CHESTERTON. By Maisie Ward. (Sheed and Ward; 21s.) 

A gigantic and beaming G.K.C. is framed in an open doorway in 
Mr Thomas Derrick’s dust jacket for this book; he is holding the door 
open with one hand and welcoming the reader with the - +9 It is a 
friendly greeting, appropriate to this friendly book, which is filled with 
happy reminiscences of the great man collected assiduously by Miss 
Maisie Ward. These are not simply strung together, for Miss Ward 
weaves her narrative with a craftsmanship which compels admiration. 

Clearly, a man of Chesterton’s stature could not be always faultless 
and infallible; his idiosyncrasies, his whims, his enthusiasms which 
were engaging to many, could cause irritation and annoyance to others. 
A very real and also very lovable person emerges from these pages, for 
the defects enhance the high qualities. The in returning to Chester- 
ton has his earlier impressions refreshed and confirmed. The reader less 
familiar with G.K.C. will discover a man of fantastic inventiveness and 
wit. Both could envy those who knew this man of noble rotundity and 
immense intellectual power with his zest for life and his capacity for 
friendship. 

There is much that is serious in this book: a careful history of G.K’s 
Weekly and the origins of his Distributism; the place of religion in his 
life and his reticence about it. There is much more that is gay and 
amusing, and rightly so, for this was a giant who strode gaily through 
life. This book would be justified if a for the superb jeu d’esprit on 
‘The Tomato in Prose and Prosody’ with its alleged quotations from 
illustrious poets on the subject of the tomato. But there are many 
other delicious things, witty poems dashed off for his young admirers, 
the clever drawings and burlesques. How lucky indeed were those who 
knew this friendly giant well! Kieran Mutvey, 0.P. 
Ezra PouND AND THE Cantos. By Harold H. Watts. (Routledge and 

Kegan Paul; 12s. 6d.) 

Pound once remarked that a paragraph by Yeats had “done more to 
prevent people reading the Cantos for what is on the page than any 
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other one smokescreen’. For Pound, genuine literary criticism consists 
in ‘the examination and juxtaposition of particular specimens’—a strict 
attention to the facts, the words on the page ‘. . . to get at them despite 
the smokescreens erected by . . . critics, .. . despite the mass of dead 
matter that these people have heaped up and conserved round about 
them in the proportion: one barrel of sawdust to each half-bunch of 
grapes’. The reader seeking a genuine critique of the Cantos ought to 
be warned that Mr Watt’s book contains eight brief quotations; eight 
grapes to a barrel of sawdust. Mr Watts has chosen to examine Pound’s 
thought rather than his poetry, though Pound himself has warned that 
it is ‘premature to mention my “philosophy”, call it a disposition’. 
(Letters, p. 430.) Pound’s ‘disposition’, then, is Mr Watts’s subject, but 
I cannot see that he has anything new or illuminating to say. Those who 
have already read Hugh Kennet’s The Poetry of Ezra Pound or the 
collection of essays commemorating Pound’s sixty-fifth birthday will 
find the present work superfluous. 

Mr Watts’s final judgment is that Pound has grotesquely exaggerated 
the importance of economics: ‘No one can doubt that usury has con- 
tributed greatly to the inhumanity of the era in which we a there 
are strong reasons for doubting that it is the only begetter of the evil 
which we know’. (p. 124.) This is well said, but it is implied that 
Pound’s values are not sufficiently central, sufficiently human, to give 
his poetry universal appeal. This is not the case. Pound is following his 
poetic masters, Dante (‘Usura offende la divina bontade’) and Chaucer 
(‘the cursedness of covetyse, that first our sorwe brought’) in protesting 
against the rape of nature and degradation of humanity: 

“Usura slayeth the child in the womb, 

It stayeth the young man’s courting, 

It has brought palsy to the bed, lyeth 

between the young bride and her bridegroom. 

Contra Naturam.’ 

Every word here is true. The issues are not academic, they are poig- 
nantly human. It is a question whether Pound’s poetry is not more 
fundamentally human, more religious even, than Eliot’s. ‘Iam writing’, 
he proclaims, ‘for humanity in a world eaten by usury. I write for a 
cultural heritage that includes centuries of anti-usurious doctrine and 
results thereof in cathedral building. Usura was a moral issue, it was a 
religious issue. It is still an ethical issue, and religious wherever religion 
merits a name.’ (Polite Essays, p. 55.) J. V. Curran 


THe MILLENNIUM OF HigronyMus Boscu. Outlines of a new inter- 
pretation by Wilhelm Fringer, translated by Eithne Wilkins and 
Ernst Kaiser. (Faber and Faber; 42s.) 

Illustrations apart (four in colour superb, twenty-three in mono- 
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chrome excellent, eight figures in text sadly inferior), the interest in 
this volume is not aesthetic but hermeneutical: it belongs to the 
marginalia of social history in the late Middle Ages. 

The author, ably seconded by his translators, ingeniously interprets, 
in terms of esoteric syncretism, the riddle of Bosch’s Prado Triptych, 
usually known as The Garden of Earthly Delights. A wealth of curious 
lore, ranging from Pythagoras to the psycho-analysts, from the Veda 
to Novalis, is adduced to prove that the main subject is The Millennium, 
not in the chiliastic sense but as the way of life of a pantheistic Adamite 
sect, here, in the light of records of the trial for heresy of a friar at 
Cambrai in 1411, identified with the Brethren of the Free Spirit (pp. 16 
sqq-). 

There is n xthing Christian in this altar-piece. Haloes are not worn; 
the Cross is conspicuous by its absence. The whole scheme fits loosely 
into the Evangelium Aeternum of Joachim da Fiore: ‘the outside picture 

1. 5, the Third Day of Creation) represents the Kingdom of the Father 

at has already passed away’ (p. 40); that of the Son, here identified 
with Adam, dawns with the creation of mankind (pl. A), while the 
Holy Ghost, symbolised under giant birds or a monstrous butterfly, 
vaguely animates the noonday realm of the central panel (pl. 14). Here 
‘at a first glance one is bewildered by the maultiplicity of swarming 
figures . . . all apparently engaged in the ritual of a single strange erotic 
cult’ (p. 103). In the middle distance a mad hymeneal cavalcade wheels 
around an oval pool, beyond which ‘shapes voluptuous in their 
monstrosity’ form and surround the Fountain of Life. Everywhere 
forms, mineral, vegetable and animal, blend and inter-penetrate, the 
one differentiation throughout being that of sex. Behind and above the 
fountain, itself hermaphrodite, other and more ethereal symbols, 
among which the 1cHTHus, melt into the empyrean in allusion to 
“Origen’s doctrine of the return of all things’ (p. 23). 

Hell (pl. 7 (b) ) therefore, instead of a place of eternal torment, is the 
way of the uninitiated. While the men and women of the central panel 
have, with few exceptions, accepted nature as it is and rebirth through 
an Adamite secret, the single monster in the right-hand panel (p. 9) is 
the individual rebel who by withstanding the universal life-force cuts 
himself off from the stream of being. The tree he crouches under is a 
parody of the Tree of Life in the Garden of Eden on the opposite 
panel (pl. A; 4 (a) ). 

Except in the Creation, the part is always greater than the whole, 
and though an occasional detail rises to Blake-like felicity (cf. central 
motif, pl. 19), the general impression of the ‘chemistry of love’ is 
oma infrahuman, suggesting silkworms more than “quiet plant- 
people’. Yet though the imagery is based primarily not on formal but 
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on expository considerations, the drawing is masterly and the inter- 
pretative power of the painter amazing. 

The extension to the study of orthodoxy of the author’s plea that 
even the oddest sect should receive unbiased attention would have saved 
him from such unwarranted solutions as the ascription to Catholic 
Moral Theology of ‘the Adamite sexual secret’ brought up in the 
Cambrai trial. Inaccuracies abound. The printer, possibly responsible 
for eschatalogical [sic] (p. 23) is unlikely to have invented bene loquere 
[sic] (p. 21) or to have altered the name of the author of the Evangelium 
Aeternum from Gioacchino da Fiore to Giacomo di Fiore (passim). An old 
woman hailed as ‘the Diotima of the Sect’ in 1411 can hardly be 
‘identical with the celebrated Sister Hadewijch’, floruit circa 1250 (p. 28). 

The author’s special pleading for the gnosis of an antinomian sect 
embraces everything down to the Life-Rune or secret sign of the 
initiates. We might follow him with greater confidence into the by- 
ways had we not seen him trip up so often on the high roads. 

DESMOND CHUTE 


ADVENTURES IN Two Wonrtps. By A. J. Cronin. (Gollancz; 16s.) 

The autobiography of a best-selling novelist who is also a doctor 
might be expected to be readable, and Dr Cronin’s book is certainly 
that. Here is the success-story of a Scottish boy who, after a varied 
medical career, at the first attempt reached the heights of popular 
esteem as the author of Hatter’s Castle. But the title of Adventures in 
Two Worlds suggests Dr Cronin’s double theme. The innumerable 
admirers of the novels will find the record of his own experiences 
which he turned to such advantage: the South Wales colliery disasters, 
the fashionable frauds of Harley Street consulting rooms, the personal 
problems of his patients. But the second world is that of the spirit, of 
the Catholic faith of his youth to which Dr Cronin has returned with 
a new—and, some will say, with a curiously eclectic—understanding. 
‘Of one thing I am convinced: nothing, no philosophy, no power on 
earth will restore our shocked and shattered world except the teaching 
of Him who bore to Golgotha the burden of all mankind.’ This 
autobiography, generous in intention if somewhat guarded in its 
revelation of its author, will reach thousands who are indifferent to an 
ordered apologetic, and cannot fail to touch the hearts of those who 


are capable of sharing in its deep compassion. 
LE. 
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NOTICES 


Catuo.ic Documents: VI (Pontifical Court Club, 2s. 6d.). The latest 
number of this valuable collection contains English translations of the 
Pope’s address to Italian midwives last October, his remarkable address 
on the proofs for the existence of God in the light of modern natural 
science to the Pontifical Academy of Science, and his address to the 
‘Family Front’. 


THE VirGIN MARY THROUGH THE EYES OF THE PAINTERS (Pitman; 8s. 6d.) 
is a delightful collection of reproductions, with a useful introduction 
by Marcel Belvianes. Excellently reproduced in monochrome, the 
fifty-six plates range from Cimabue to Murillo, and include, in addition 
to expected masterpieces, less familiar pictures from the fourteenth and 
fifteenth century French and Flemish schools. 


Tue Everypay Catuotic (Blackfriars Publications; 18s. 6d.) now 
appears in a second edition. The well-deserved success of Fr Martin 
Harrison’s ‘miniature and simple summa’ (to quote the preface by the 
Provincial of the English Dominicans) has iad anew sdlkioa urgently 
necessary, and it is to be hoped that many new readers will come to 
value its clear exposition of the basic truths of faith. 


Maurice de Wulf’s History of Mepievat Puitosopny, translated by 
Ernest Messenger, now appears under the imprint of Nelson. The first 
volume of this new edition (21s.) includes a brief memoir of Professor 
de Wulf, who died in 1947, and the value of this standard work 
remains substantially unchallenged by later works, though some indi- 
cation of their existence in a bibliography would be useful. 


Morat AND Pastorat THEoLocy: A Summary (Sheed and Ward; 
30s.), is a one-volume digest of the four volumes of the late Fr Henry 
Davis’s well-known work. Fr Davis lived to complete this Summary 
himself, and it will certainly prove a useful and convenient work of 


reference. It is quite admirably arranged. 


La Lirurcie pE S. JEAN CuHrysosToME (Editions de Chevetogne, 
Belgium; 15 Belgian francs) is a new edition of a French translation of 
the Byzantine rite, with introduction and notes. The presence of 
increasing numbers of Catholics of Eastern rite in this country makes 
it possible for Latin Catholics to assist at the Byzantine Liturgy (e.g. in 
London and in Nottingham) and this handbook is an authoritative 
guide. 
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A very opportune book is the English translation of Cardinal Mind- 
szenty s THE Motuer (Clonmore and Reynolds; 9s. 6d.). The author 
in his preface says: “The upheavals and changes of recent years and 
decades have made the problem of motherhood one of the most 
burning of all problems. There may be red ruin and revolution in every 
corner of the earth, but as long as mothers keep near to the heart of 
God, the morning of resurrection is sure to come, and new life will 
rise again, even from the most terrible ruin and devastation. Reverence 
for the dignity of motherhood is the foundation of the life of the race.’ 
This prophecy of the great confessor of the faith is amplified in the 

ages that follow, in which he pictures the mother at every stage of her 
peeic life, for the life of a mother calls indeed for heroism, a heroism 
made possible by love. 


Clonmore and Reynolds have also published at 18s. a reprint of Father 
Fitzsimons’s translation of THE Lire or THE LitrLe Frower, by Mgr 
Laveille. This translation, first published in 1928, will be welcomed b 
all lovers of the story of St Thérése of Lisieux, for Mgr Laveille’s vol 
is the most authoritative of the many lives of the saint. 


Barassas, by Par Lagerkvist, winner of the Nobel Prize for Literature 
in 1951, is the imaginary history of the robber who was preferred to 
Christ. (Chatto and Windus; 7s. 6d.). As with most novels having a 
biblical theme or merely inspired by a biblical character, the econom 
of the Bible itself remains as a constant challenge to the author's 
achievement. But it is a brilliantly written, enigmatic book and makes 
one eager to know more of the work of this Swedish master. 


IntsH FotK Music AND Sonc by Donald O’Sullivan is published for the 
Cultural Relations Committee of Ireland (Dublin; 2s.) and is an 
attractively-written introduction to its subject. It is wholly free from 
folkiness and frankly admits how little has as yet been done for the 
serious study of Irish music. It is to be hoped that this little book may 
do something to stimulate interest in one of the richest popular musical 
traditions of Europe. 


THE CINEMA 1952 ie uin Books; 3s. 6d.) is the third issue of what is 
becoming an invaluable guide. The latest volume includes extracts 
from six British film-scripts, including Great Expectations and The 
Third Man, a wide variety of articles and over a hundred stills from 
important films. It provides valuable material for intelligent critical 
appreciation of the current cinema. Music 1952 (2s. 6d.) does the same 
or the musical world, and its record of the many events of the Festival 
of Britain, as well as such articles as those on Hugo Wolf, the Bayreuth 
Festival and Vaughan Williams’ Pilgrim’s Progress, indicate the range of 
its interest. 
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New edition now ready— 


EVE AND THE GRYPHON 


by GERALD VANN, O.P. 
The author treats of four great models for Catholic women 
living in the world and trying to work for Christ in the world. 
Every Christian woman has a vocation, not necessarily in the 


specialised sense of a religious vocation, but in its basic meaning 
of a call from God, a call to live for Christ wherever she may 


find herself. A balanced book 


for modern Christian women. 


six shillings and six pence 
BLACKFRIARS PUBLICATIONS 
34 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1i 























WHAT IS 
THE MASS? 


By H. Chéry, 0.P. 


‘This is the best short book on 
the Mass we have ever read. 
Written by one of France’s most 
experienced liturgists, it incor- 
porates the essence of all the 
latest theological teaching on 
the Mass, presents it in the 
simplest form, conveys the out- 
line of the history briefly and 
accurately ... and in a con- 
cluding section urges people to 
a full and active participation in 
the Mass. .. . of great assistarice 
to priests for sermon courses, to 
teachers and catechists and to 


parents; it will make an ideal 
basis for group study courses. 
In short, it is so good that its 
possible uses are almost endless.’ 


‘Catholic Herald’ 


in paper, 5s, in cloth, 7s. 6d. 
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Clergy requiring advice 
regarding the installation 
of a new organ or the 
restoration of an existing 
instrument cannot do 
better than consult 


N. P. MANDER, LTD 
St Peter’s Organ Works 
London, E.2. (BIS 0026) 


Our tuning/ maintenance 
vans cover most parts of 
the Country. 


Our electric blowers are 
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